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706 SONG OF THE 


SONG OF THE SEASONS. 


Gaunt Winter flinging flakes of snow, 
Deep burdening field and wood and hill; 
Dim days, dark nights, slow trailing fogs, 
And bleakened air severe and chill. 
And swift the seasons circling run — 
‘And still they change till all is done. 


Young Spring with promise in her eyes, 

And fragrant breath from dewy mouth, 

And magic touches for the nooks 

Of budding flowers when wind is south. 
And swift the seasons circling run — 
And so they change till all is done. 


Then Summer stands erect and tall, 

With early sunrise for the lawn, 

Thick foliaged woods and glittering seas, 

And loud bird chirpings in the dawn. 
And swift the seasons circling run — 
And so they change till all is done. 


Brown Autumn, quiet with ripe fruits, 

And haggards stacked with harvest gold, 

And fiery flushes for the leaves, 

And silent cloud-skies soft outrolled. 
And so the seasons circling run — 
And still they change till all is done. 


Swift speeds our Life from less. to more. 
The child, the man, the work, the rest, 
The sobering mind, the ripening soul, 
Till yonder all is bright and blest. 
For so the seasons circling ran — 
And swift they change till all is done. 


Yes, yonder — if indeed the orb 
Of life revolves round central Light, 
For ever true to central force 
And steadfast, come the balm or blight. 
And so indeed the seasons run — 
And last is best when all is done. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


PHANTOMS. 

I. 
A sense of weariness 
Gathering strength as the sad years creep by, 
Creates grim cares from which I fain would fly, 
And makes life pleasureless. 
I am the victim of a phantom sprite 
That ever jeereth in the warm sunlight 
Between the splendour of the skies and me, 
My day is twin to night, 
Things that I know exist I cannot see, 
And wizard Fancy working in his cell 
Peoples my path with shadows and sombre 

shapes of hell. 


It 


Hope with her ‘** flattering tale” 
Comes at glad intervals to my rapt ear, 
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Murmuring messages I love to hear, 

A little streak of golden sunlight falls 
Merrily upon hamlets, pleasantly over halls. 
I hear the sweep of the fisherman’s oar, 
And [ see his wife as she stands at the door, 
Shading her eyes the better to pursue 

Over the waters blue 

His liquid passage to the gleaming shore. 
Then cometh kindly dew 

Under my eyelids, and my pulses glow. 

But fadeth soon away this fairy show, 

And the thin shadow of a dyirg year 
Glooms out upon my gaze over a waste of snow. 


Ill. 


The stars that once.were friendly eyes to me 

Have lost their beauty and their power to please, 

I am as one athirst who walks by seas 

With not a spring for leagues along the sand. 

I wander grasped by an invisible hand, 

That loves to lead me into dangerous places, 

Where is the happiness of humnan faces? 

That wondrous light of love which I could see, 

Dancing, a child upon my mother’s knee, 

Or later when I strayed by mountain rills, 

Laughing and talking with a friend who sleeps, 

Cold amidst Highland hills 

Glossy with winter frosts and white where snow 
lies deep. 


Iv. 


Shadows that come and go, 
With scarce an interval of light between, 
Lie dark across the earth even in her virgin 


green, 
Where Spring walks scattering through the vale 
primroses, 
And to the song of birds inclines her ear of 
snow. 
Yet is not hope extinct within my breast. 
Once from the cold hard rock did waters flow, 
Smote into music by the wand of Moses : 
I will be firm and patient, true and kind; 
Perchance some gentle hand may yet unbind 
The painful fillets from my throbbing brow 
A voice melodious soothe my heart to rest. 
A loving tongue bid me rejoice and smile, 
Oh that my fancy fools me not! Meanwhile 
I sit where others smile a cheerless guest. 
R. C. F. Hannay. 
Dublin University Magazine. 





Correction. — In number 1498 of Tae Liv 
Ina AGE, we printed an article entitled ‘‘ In- 
stinct Demoralized,’? and credited it to the 
Dublin University Magazine, where we found 
it. Since then we have learned that the article 
originally appeared in Putnam’s Magazine for 
May, 1868, and was from the pen of Mr. Myron 
B. Benton of Leedsville, N. Y. We therefore 
take pleasure in now giving the proper credit to 
the article. — Ed. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE ISSUES RAISED BY THE PROTESTANT 
SYNOD OF FRANCE. 


Few more remarkable events have oc- 
curred in an age so remarkable in many 
respects as ours, than the assembling of 
the Protestants of France in synod at 
Paris. The object for which they met was 
one of surpassing interest. We all re- 
member how momentous the act was uni- 
versally felt to be when Parliament ad- 
dressed itself to the task of disestablishing 
the Irish Church and providing an organ- 
ization for its future existence. A deep 
consciousness spread over the whole Eng- 
lish nation that a graver question could 
scarcely ever occupy the attention of the 
Legislature. But the problem which lay 
before the French Protestants at Paris was 
still more arduous, and the difficulty of 
dealing with it far more formidable. The 
Trish Church came before a body whose 
character, authority, and recognized power 
had endured for centuries, and were open 
to no challenge from any quarter. The 
Parliament of England was the constituted 
sovereign power of the nation: their right 
to deal with any public question was indis- 
putable. The position of the French Prot- 
estants was quite other than that of the 
House of Commons to which the Govern- 
ment presented their disestablishing and 
reconstructing Bill. When they met at 
Paris, every point was open to dispute. 
They did not know the nature itself of the 
very Synod which they were supposed to 
form. Their relation to each other and to 
the State had all to be determmed. Some 
declared that they were nothing more than 
a consultative body, and had begged M. 
Thiers, when he gave them leave to meet, 
to declare that such only was their char- 
acter. He refused to decide for them their 
relations to each other; it was for the 
Protestants themselves to determine what 
their Synod was. But most wonderful of 
all was the purpose for which they had 
gathered together. They met for no less 
an object than to found and construct a 
Church. But even these words fail to in- 
dicate the unlimited magnitude of their 
mission. Other founders of Churches have 
been summoned to provide organizations 
that should give effect to some well-defined 








and previously-ascertained principle. They 
worked to embody a definite conviction in 
a social structure. The truth which ani- 
mated them lay clearly before their minds. 
The task imposed upon them was simply 
to select such a common action as should 
enforce its power amongst their associated 
brethren. But at Paris the far deeper pre- 
liminary question had to be first deter- 
mined — shall there be a Church at all? 
The issue, as the debates rolled on, became 
nothing smaller than this. Some of the 
principles advocated with the greatest en- 
ergy would have converted the Protestants 
of France into separate congregations, 
with practically no union whatever to bind 
them together into one society. And this 
result was desired, not on the ground held 
by English Independents, that congrega- 
tions severally detached constitute the 
most effective machinery for promoting a 
common aim and the advancement of a 
common religion, but with the express de- 
sign of conferring on each pastor the un- 
restricted liberty of giving any description 
of Christianity which he chose. Church 
organization of any kind, other than the 
proposal to allow every minister to teach 
what he liked, played an utterly insignifi- 
cant part in these debates. 

The result of this general position has 
been a most powerful discussion on first 
principles. Not only the primary elements 
of all religious communion, but, still more, 
the very essence itself of the Christian re- 
ligion, have been expressed with a fulness 
and a clearness of reasoning which very 
few deliberative assemblies, if any, have 
ever exhibited. Several eminent journals 
have expressed the impression left on their 
minds that, both as to form and substance, 
no parliamentary debate in any country 
was ever characterized by such thorough- 
ness and depth of investigation. The is- 
sues raised profoundly interest every Chris- 
tian throughout the world. They were 
two in number: first, What is the mini- 
mum of belief indispensable for member- 
ship even of a Church constituted on the 
widest basis of toleration? and, secondly, 
What is, and what is not, the Christian re- 
ligion ? who are, and who are not, entitled 
to call themselves Christians? These 
questions were looked at in their utmost 
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breadth, and it is they which bestow such 
great importance on the proceedings of 
the Synod. Their range sweeps far be- 
yond the limits of French Protestantism. 
They are emphatically the main questions 
of our age. They are discussed in every 
part of the civilized world. Endless issues 
in philosophy, in literature, in social and 
national organization, in the most inward 
life of men, turn on the solutions which 
these questions receive. The French Prot- 
estant Synod debated a problem for which 
every Christian communion, whatever be 
its form or name, is bound, under the actu- 
al conditions of modern thought, to have a 
clearly-conceived and distinctly-expressed 
answer. Is Christianity a religion or a 
philosophy? and if it is a religion, in what 
does its essence consist? What is the dif- 
Jerentia, the characteristic and radically- 
dividing distinction, between the two? 
That answer, in its main element, must be 
common for all Christians. Every Chris- 
tian was virtually represented in the great 
debate of Paris. 

The position of the French Protestant 
Synod was extremely peculiar. It met as 
the lineal continuator of an ancient body ; 
and yet, in substance, the work it was sum- 
moned to perform was nothing short of the 
construction of a Church. Its presence in 
the Z'emple du Saint Esprit proclaimed a 
history which had come down to the very 
hour of its meeting: it was the descendant 
of ancient Synods; it was the child of 
fathers who had formed a mighty religious 
organization that had shaken the power of 
Catholicism in France to its foundations. 
It had been convened under rules framed 
in bygone days, and in the name of the 
Huguenot Church of France; and yet the 
grand issue it was called upon to solve was 
whether Protestantism should have a 
Church in France, and what that Church 
should be. The Protestantism of the 
Huguenots had exhibited a vitality which 
had been proof against the fiercest assaults 
of the strongest and most powerful of ex- 
ternal foes. Neither the treachery of 
Catherine de Medici, nor the warriors of 
the League, nor the betrayal of Henry of 
Navarre, nor the dragonnades of the great 
King, had been able to subdue it. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
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many of its members to foreign shores; 
but a seed was left which no persecution 
could extirpate. It was forbidden to meet 
in public assembly by the decree of Louis 
XIV.; but its hold on the hearts of its 
children was indestructible. Nevertheless, 
it had not passed unscathed through tho 
struggle. Disorganization, almost amount- 
ing to anarchy, had weakened its action 
both on its members and its country. A 
more insidious and more formidable ene- 
my had worked havoc amongst its ranks. 
The low tone of religious feeling which 
had marked the nation in the eighteenth 
century had invaded the minds of its 
teachers. Religious fervour had decayed, 
and doctrine had been sublimed away 
into conceptions in which the traces of 
Christian thoughts had been almost too 
faint to be discerned, Rationalism had 
penetrated into many of its most import- 
ant centres; Christian aspiration had 
grown feeble; the authority of the found- 
ation on which it had been erected, the 
word of Holy Scripture, had waxed weak ; 
and the very name of a creed had become 
distasteful. But the reviving warmth of 
Christian piety in the nineteenth century 
gradually penetrated the coldness of French 
Protestantism. Belief gathered strength 
and fervour in many localities. Pastors dis- 
tinguished by religious zeal and intellectual 
gifts won hearts chilled with indifference 
to earnestness and religious life. The 
sympathy of foreign brethren cheered 
their courage; and the instinctive desire 
of all Christians to be united to each other 
in a living association was awakened in 
the hearts of many with such force as to 
impel them to seek of the Goverpment of 
M. Thiers that liberty of Church govern- 
ment of which they had been so long de- 
prived. 

No Protestant Synod had been scen in 
France for more than two hundred years. 
Like the Convocation of the Church of 
England, the French Synod had been sub- 
jected to silence by the power of the 
State. But that silence produced very 
different effects in France and in England. 
The Church of England possessed, out- 
side of Convocation, legislative and admin- 
istrative machinery capable of maintain- 
ing the associated life of a Christian 
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Church: without a Synod, the French 
Protestants had nothing but local and in- 
dividual organizations. Foremost amongst 
those who saw the disastrous results of 
such a chaos, and felt keenly the desire for 
the recovery of Church union, was M. 
Guizot; a man who, during a long and il- 
lustrious career, had always been distin- 
guished by the most profound and sincere 
interest in religious matters. Since the 
fall of the Empire, the passion for religious 
liberty, for the most unshackled freedom 
to practise any religion which a man 
might choose, had become intense in 
France ; and why should not the Republic 
restore rights of religious liberty which a 
bigoted and persecuting despotism had 
taken away? Under the influence, it is 
presumed, of M. Guizot, M. Thiers sanc- 
tioned by a public decree the reassembling 
of the Protestant Synod. Its members — 
lay and clerical — were elected by the con- 
sistories in conformity with the old regu- 
lations ; and the Synod held its first meet- 
ing on the 6th of June of last year. 

At its very opening a critical question 


* presented itself which revealed a very seri- 


ous discordance of views amongst its mem- 
bers. What was the nature of the Sy- 
nod? Was it a governing or only a con- 
sultative body ? What were the powers of 
the majority over the minority? How 
far could it bind pastors and congrega- 
tions to obey the decrees it might put 
forth on the organization and administra- 
tion of the Protestant Church? These 
questions were keenly contested. Not a 
few pastors and consistories had opposed! 
the convening of the Synod, They had | 





edge it; if schism broke it up into two’ 
the Republic would recognize both 
Churches. If M. Thiers was animated by 
the feeling that the Protestant Huguenots 
had a natural right of administering their 
own affairs, and providing for those daily 
wants which every society experiences, he 
could give no other reply. Besides, the 
relation of the State to the Huguenot 
Church was quite different from that of 
Parliament to the Church of England. 
The State claimed no right whatever of 
interfering with its management; it sim- 
ply recognized it as one of the religious 
bodies of the country, and gave pecuniary 
aid to its pastors as it did to Jews and to 
other religious communions. When M. 
Thiers was appealed to, to pronounce the 
Synod to be merely a consultative and ad- 
vice-giving body, he declared it was the 
business of the Synod itself to decide on 
its own nature and powers; all he had to 
do was to act as the sentinel of the law. 
Accordingly the Synod ovefruled all ob- 
jections against its constituent rights, and 
acted throughout as a sovereign assem- 
bly. 

The two parties into which the Synod, 
as every other deliberative assembly, was 
divided, now stood out in the sharpest 
conceivable contrast with each other; and, 
after French fashion, each side had two 
subdivisions — thus forming two extremes 
and two centres. They were designated 
by the names of Orthodox and Liberals. 
These terms are complete misnomers, and 
very misleading. Orthodox is a word op- 
posed to heretic: both expressions imply 
the reception of a common authority, 


petitioned the Government against adopt-: whether Scripture or any other, differing 


ing such a measure. They had enjoyed 
complete independence; they disliked the 


thought of being governed by a central | 


only in the interpretation each assigns to 
the utterances of that authority. But 
this was in no wise the position of the 


authority, and greatly mistrusted the kind| Orthodox towards the Liberals. The 
of government they would have to obey.! term Liberal so far correctly expressed 


As M. Gaufrés afterwards remarked in the 
Synod, for two hundred years every one, 
had been free to preach according to his | 
conscience. But the President of the 
French Government persisted in his in- 
tention of allowing the Synod to meet. 
He would observe strict impartiality 
towards all. If the Synod resulted in 
one organized Church, he would acknowl- 








the main principle of their party, that 
; they claimed to be free, to be exempt 
from all obligation to any authority, to 
be fully entitled to form any conception 
they liked of the Christian religion, and to 
preach it as Christianity. This principle 
of the opposition party in the Synod wide- 
ly exceeded the sense attached to the ex- 
pression Liberal in the political world. It 
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included not only the idea of liberality, of | 


toleration, of a natural equity which does 


justice to the fair rights of others, but | 


also the absence of all limitation, the right 
of every member of the Protestant Church 
to frame at pleasure any interpretation he 
chose of the meaning of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to adopt it; and this as co-or- 
dinate and coequal members of one com- 
mon ecclesiastical institution. On the one 
hand, they did not wish to take up the 
Voluntary principle: they did not desire 
to separafe themselves from the Protest- 
ant Church recognized by the State, to 
abandon support from the funds of the 
State, and to form single and independent 
congregations, each with a Christianity of 
its own. They sought to be a part of the 
Protestant Church, and yet to be as free 
as Voluntaries to set up any scheme of 
Christianity that suited their ideas on re- 
ligion. Nor did they leave the extent to 
which they intended to push this liberty 
in any way obscure. They took up a po- 
sition in the debate which was singularly 
clear. It covered the widest conceivable 
space short of Atheism. There was no 
room for misunderstanding ; the issue was 
thoroughly understood by both sides. No 
one complained that his meaning and his 
aims were not rightly comprehended. The 
battle was obscured by no cloud of mis- 
conception. The view taken by one side 
was directly contradicted by the other. 
The struggle was fought with the most 
sharply defined antagonism, but no one 
said that he had been misunderstood. 
The dividing-line was clearly and rightly 
drawn by M. Guizot. “As for me, I ama 
Christian: I know what my symbol is. 
There are men sitting by my side who do 
not accept the Christian religion. They 
have a sincere belief in God. I shall be 
careful not to deny that these men have 
a religion. Let them form a Deistical 
Church : I shall be glad of it: but assured- 
ly the difference is great between them 
and Christians.” The issue was perfectly 
plain: the definition of Christianity was 
at stake. It was no contest between big- 
oted and Liberal Christianity, between ec- 
clesiastical conservatism and toleration, 
between a hard and fast line of dogma 
framed in an unenlightened past and the 
wider charity of modern thought. The 

uestion was, What is, and what is not, 
the Christian religion? The word Lib- 
eral manifestly failed to describe the po- 
sition of the Left: to deny a mode of 
thinking is not to take a liberal view of it. 

The Orthodox party in the Synod has 
been accused in England of having dis- 
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played a marvellous incapacity to under- 
stand the Liberals. These latter are de- 
scribed as men who are ever seeking the 
truth, who refuse to be the slaves of form- 
ularies composed in distant ages, who deny 
that truth can be bound up in definitions, 
who do not place their faith in histories, 
or traditions, or doctrinal speculations, but 
go at ouce to the practical facts of a new 
life and the power of spiritual contact with 
the Gospel. If these had been the ex- 
treme limits of the Liberal position, if the 
liberty they contended for had aimed at 
nothing further, then, no doubt, the Or- 
thodox misunderstood and misrepresented 
the mind of the Liberals, and the debate 
could be justly charged with having turned 
on a false issue. But those who dwell on 
the blindness and unintelligence of the 
Orthodox, themselves admit that the lan- 
guage of the Liberals sometimes requires 
explanation, and that upon their own con- 
fession, their dogmatic belief is indefinitely 
variable. We fear that the want of per- 
ception is to be imputed rather to the 
English critic than to the French Chris- 
tian. The Liberals urged the views here 
ascribed to them, but they said a great 
deal more. When the right is claimed for 
every minister of a Christian Church to 
form and preach any opinion about Jesus 
Christ that he chooses, to regard Him as 
an ordinary man, to accept or reject His 
teaching by the light of human reason, and 
thus to place religious opinion on the 
foundation of pure Deism, it is at once 
obvious that something far other in kind 
than a Church more or less dogmatic, 
more or less tolerant, is at stake. The 
Liberals, by their formal proposal to em- 
body authoritatively in the Protestant 
Church views which were simply theistic 
and nothing more—views which were 
clearly enunciated and not repudiated by 
the Liberal party —raised the inevitable 
question, Whether Deism was Chris- 
tianity? The Liberals, as our narrative 
will show, denounced with great vigour 
the opinions of the Orthodox as erroneous 
and mischievous. They, moreover, re- 
proached them with obtuseness in not 
comprehending the character and range 
of the Liberal programme. They were too 
eager to have their claim of unlimited 
opinion recognized in all its breadth, to 
suffer it to be obscured by misapprehen- 
sion. 

The Synod laid the foundation of its 
action, as well as set forth the authority 
which it claimed, by adopting the follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by M. Pernessin, 
a layman: — 
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**L’Assemblée, considérant que le présent 
Synodea été convoqué et s’est réuni aux termes 
des lois et décrets qui ont réglé le régime de 
V’Eglise Réformée de France depuis son réta- 
blissement; considérant que la convocation et 


V’élection au dit Synode général reconnaissent | 


et consacrent les libertés et l’autonomie de 
V’Eglise Réformée de France en matiére reli- 
gieuse; considérant que les élections au présent 
Synode général ont été faites en pleine liberté, 
avec le concours de toutes les autorités reli- 
gieuses appelées a y prendre part, et que ce 
droit de l’Eglise Réformée de France 4 modifier, 
s’il y a lieu, son régime intérieur religieux, 
rotamment son systéme électoral, quant a ses 
synodes futurs, reste entier et pleinement ré- 
servé, passe a l’ordre du jour.”’ 


The Synod thus proclaimed itself to be 
the direct successor of the legislative body 
of the ancient Protestant Church of 
France, and to be invested with the same 
full power of legislating and governing as 
is possessed by the British Parliament or 
any other constitutional association. The 
Liberals who deprecated the restoration 
of the Synod might now have withdrawn 
into Voluntaryism, had they chosen to do 
so; by retaining their seats they recog- 
nized the power of the majority to bind 
the minority. 

The character and powers of the Synod 
being now determined, the great battle 
began on June 13th. The issue was point- 
edly defined in two manifestoes which 
the contending parties had laid upon the 
table. The Orthodox proposed action, 
the Liberals stood on a simple defensive. 
The one were dissatisfied with the anar- 
chy which prevailed among the Protest- 
ants, to the great trouble of private con- 
sciences, and with a distressing uncertainty 
as to what the Church did and did not 
hold; the others defended the liberty 
which each congregation and pastor en- 
joyed to form their own creeds and to 
teach them. The Orthodox took up their 

osition on the cardinal principle, that the 
Church is a religious society held together 
by acommon faith ; the others maintained 
that the Church can exist without common 
beliefs, and that every individual minister 
has an inherent right to frame his own 
symbol, his own creed, for himself. This 
is not the old question which has troubled 
the Christian Church during the long line 
of ages, whether any particular doctrine is 
essential either to Church associations or 
to Christianity itself— whether, as is de- 
bated in our own day, any ecclesiastical 
communion or party is too broad or too 
narrow; but this rather, whether the 
Church has any doctrine whatever, whether 
it has a single religious tenet, without 
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which it would cease to be a Christian 
society orchurch. As we have already re- 
marked, this is a question which possesses 
paramount importance for every Chris- 
tian in the world of every denomination. 
| Every Christian is concerned in the vital 
inquiry, What is a Christian Church? 
Every member of every form of Church, 
the broadest churchman alive, was covered 
by the position occupied by the Liberals, 
that men who had nothing in common but 
a belief in God and a pious feeling towards 
Him were all entitled to be regarded as 
Christian, and might all be included in 
one common ecclesiastical organization. 
The first move was made by those who 
had a positive object to attain—by the 
Orthodox. “The Synod has met,” said 
M. Guizot, “to determine the beliefs of 
our Church. There are essential beliefs 
which constitute a Church.” This asser- 
tion the Liberals met by a direct negative 
—a negative of the principle put forth. 
Christianity, they maintained, does not 
consist in beliefs. “ We differ,” interrupted 
M. Colani, one of the foremost leaders of 
the Liberals, an ex-professor of Strasburg, 
and who has renounced his office of pastor : 
“you place Christianity in certain beliefs ; 
we place it in the heart. In my eyes, a 
man is a Chrjstian who, although a sinner, 
has a joyous confidence in God.” He 
might have encountered M. Guizot with 
the undeniable truth, that a formal’ decla- 
ration of faith, a creed, is not an indis- 
pensable condition of a Christian Church ; 
he might have referred to Churches which 
are held together by a common liturgy or 
form of- prayer, and probably he would 
have commanded the assent of some mem- 
bers of the Right Centre, who might have ° 
preferred to declare their belief by the 
import of their prayers rather than by a 
formal confession of faith. But this would 
have been only an evasion of the real ques- 
tion at issue, for a prayer declares a be- 
lief as effectually as a creed. A prayer 
addressed to Jesus Christ at once acknowl- 
edges Him to be capable of hearing and 
answering prayers, and a vast belief is 
contained in the acknowledgment. M. 
Colani manfully resolved to go down to 
the very roots of the whole matter; and it 
is this vigorous penetration to the lowest 
depths of the nature of the Christian re- 
ligion and a Christian Church, which con- 
fers such surpassing interest on the debates 
of this French Synod. Thus M. Colani, at 
the very outset, denied that any specifically 
Christian belief was necessary to the Chris- 
tian religion, and laid down limits of 
Church association which would gather in 
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every religiously-minded Deist, and give 
him the name of Christian. And thus he 
drew the correct proposition from M. Gui- 
zot —a proposition as much philosophical 
as religious — that religion is composed of 
two essential elements, an act of the intel- 
lect and an-emotion of the soul. The 
opening of the very first debate placed the 
definition of the Christian religion in the 
very centre of the battle-field. ° 
On the 13th of June, M. Bois, pastor of 
Montauban, moved the adoption of a Con- 
fession of Faith by the Synod as the stand- 
ard of the Church’s belief. ‘ Along with 
its fathers and its martyrs, as they spake 
in the Confession of la Rochelle, in com- 
pany with all the Churches of the Refor- 
mation in their symbols, the Protestant 
Church of France proclaims the sovereign 
authority of Holy Scripture in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, who died 
for our offences and rose again for our jus- 
tification. It preserves and maintains, as 
the basis of its teaching, its worship, and 
its discipline, the great Christian facts 
which are expressed in its religious solem- 
nities and in its liturgies, more especially 
in the Confession of Sins, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Liturgy of the Holy Com- 
munion.”” Most truly did M. Vaugiraud 
observe of this proposal, that it sought to 
declare the faith of the Church on terms 
and conditions which would allow it to ex- 
tend its limits up to the point where infi- 
delity began. M. Bois maintained “that 
there cannot be a Church without a com- 
mon faith. A man is not borna Christian ; 
he becomes one by a positive act on his 
art. There need not be a uniform faith, 
ut certain truths must be accepted. Si- 
lence was not permissible. Tney did not 
pretend to be infallible in their statements 
of the faith; they were not engaged in 
the work of a council; what one Synod 
pronounced, another might modify. Two 
tendencies of thought were often spoken 
of; alas! the reality:was two diametrically 
opposite views. On the one side there was 
a supernatural revelation, on the other a 
simple utterance of the human conscience ; 
on the one, Jesus Christ, only begotten Son 
of God, perfectly holy, infallible as to re- 
ligious truth, who died to save men, and 
rose again; on the other, Jesus of Naza- 
reth — that is, a mere man, the best of all 
men, be it so, but who partook of the ideas 


and even the errors of His age, who had | 
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this movement have found; it is a revolu- 
tion which they have accomplished. They 
have the consciousness of having done this ; 
they have founded, I will not say a Church, 
but a new religion; and —thing wonder- 
ful and without example —a religion with- 
out dogma, without anything supernatural, 
without prayer—I mean prayer which © 
God answers; for I do not call that prayer 
which is nothing but the soul falling back 
upon itself. It isa new religion which they 
bring us; and the question which we are 
occupied with to-day is this, Does the Re- 
formed Church of France wish to change 
its religion, or does it desire to give the 
rights of citizenship to the new religion, 
with the faculty of ejecting the old?” 
Long and vivid applause followed these 
words from the Right and Centre benches. 

This was very plain speaking. The de- 
scription given of the Liberals, or rather 
of the ground they occupied, was the most 
outspoken imaginable. Their principle 
was declared in the most precise terms to 
be, that pure Deists were Christians, and 
as such were as fully entitled to be mem- 
bers of the Christian Church as the loftiest 
believer in traditional dogma. .There was 
not a touch of offensiveness in the tone of 
the speaker; the declaration was made as 
a practical and scientific statement of a 
principle at issue, apart from all personal- 
ity. Was it repudiated by the Liberals? 
Here at the very outset their position and 
aim were plainly defined ; did they remon- 
strate at misdescription, or complain of 
being misunderstood? Nothing of the 
kind. On a preceding day M. Athanase 
Cocquerel had interrupted M. Guizot with 
the question, whether he was included 
amongst those whose opinions M. Guizot 
had characterized as anti-Christian? But 
this was only a statement of the very point 
at issue, whether the holders of such opin- 
ions were or were not Christians? it was 
no repudiation of the opinions themselves. 
No protest whatever arose in the debate 
against the description given by M. Bois 
of the general position of the Liberals — 
it was accepted as correct ; and the battle 
turned on the question, Whether such 
opinions were tenable within a Christian 
Church — whether those who held them 
could be members as Christians of a Chris- 
tian Church? The Right proposed a Con- 
fession of Faith for the Church which ex- 


‘cluded these opinions; the. Liberals re- 


sisted that proposition, on the basis that 


His weaknesses and His illusions, who died, | opinions which contradicted that Confes- 
and remained in the tomb. In all honesty, |sion did not place men outside of the pale 


are these two tendencies? No; it is not! 


a shade of opinion which the initiators of 


of Christianity. 
The first line of defence taken up by the 
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Liberals was an ay 8 to consequences if 
their party were defeated: schism would 
ensue, the Church would be broken up, 
and great mischief would result to the 
cause of the Christian religion. They re- 

roached the Right with desiring schism. 

he Right very easily replied that they 
did not aim at schism, they did not seek 
the expulsion of their opponents; but the 
Protestant Church, they contended, had 
become a mass of confusion, and was in- 
fested with views and teachings which were 
repugnant to Christianity. These they 
must eject at all hazards if the Church was 
to be saved from dissolution; and if schism 
were the consequence, they would accept 
schism rather than the authorized reten- 
tion of anti-Christian opinions that over- 
threw the essence itself of the Christian 
religion. In truth, the appeal to schism 
was a mere threat, and a threat out of 
place. The principles in conflict were too 
grave and too directly antagonistic to al- 
low fear of external consequences to have 
any reality in the debate. 

The Left now retreated on a second po- 
sition. They deprecated all imposition of 
dogma. Dogma had been the curse of the 
Church for centuries: it had expelled men 
of the most eminent piety from the Chris- 
tian society ; it had dishonoured and pro- 
foundly injured religion by the most re- 
volting persecutions ; it had placed religion 
in the intellect instead of in the heart. 
Dogma, too, was but intellectual reasoning 
—deductions from Scripture, generally 
narrow, ‘ill-considered, and erroneous. 
Dogma had failed to secure uniformity of 
belief; wherefore then encumber the Prot- 
estant Church with an obsolete, ineffective, 
and unscriptural machinery? It had bred 
insincerity and hypocrisy amongst the 
clergy, thus sapping the morality of the 
teachers of religion. “By imposing a 
creed,” exclaimed M. Pécaut, dne of the 
very foremost chiefs of the Left, “ you will 
reap lying.” Had the Liberals confined 
themselves to arguments of this nature, it 
can scarcely be doubted that they would 
have won the day. There were not a few 
members of the Right Centre who com- 
bined a strong dislike of dogma with the 
sincerest adhesion to the inmost truths of 
Christianity. It is incontestable that dog- 
ma has often sorely defaced the fair form 
of Christian piety. Dogma, indeed, can 


never be got rid of, even by the most lati- 
tudinarian of religionists, for no religion is 
conceivable without dogma. That there 
is a God, is involved in the very idea itself 
gone is the 

ut though Chris- 


of religion; yet this 
greatest of all dogmas. 
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tianity contains dogmas without whi:h it 
could not exist, it has not been expounded 
in the dogmatic form. Dogma is necessa- 
rily involved in revelation. The moral 
truths and the facts of revelation contain 
dogma; but it is not put out formally in 
Scripture in a scientific, intellectual form. 
It was inevitable that the intellectual con- 
struction of dogma should go forward; 
but the process has been undeniably 
pushed to excess. ‘It has been too minute, 
aiming at too numerous and too precise 
definitions, and travelling far beyond the 
bounds of all attainable knowledge. In 
the pursuit of the determination of dogma, 
recourse was necessarily had to the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical ideas of the day ; 
and by this means a large human element 
was imported into Confessions of Faith, 
that was inevitably subject to change, and 
even discredit. Thus the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was built up out of a 
physical theory, which ascribe to matter 
a mysterious thing called substance. No 
man of science of our time believes in such 
a substance, or would found any doctrine, 
religious or other, upon it. The existence 
of this large infusion of earthy clay in the 
precious gold of necessary dogma is pro- 
foundly felt by Christians of every class. 
Then, unhappily, in proportion as the defi- 
nitions travelled into extreme minuteness, 
the disposition to exact belief in every 
syllable they contained grew stronger and 
more intolerant. The spiritual element 
was wellnigh stifled in the intellectual. 
Assent was required to propositions so de- 
tailed and multitudinous that they excced- 
ed the powers of the human faculties to 
know anything about them. Metaphysics 
and logic set to work on revelation, and 
derived from it deductions which the apos- 
tles, were they alive, would be amazed to 
learn were contained in their teaching. 

Reaction was sure to set in, and its tide 
is now flowing with great force. Men have 
widely learnt to feel that 


‘* Thousands have reached heaven who never 
knew 

Where lay the difference ’twixt the false and 
true.’ 


The appropriation of the spiritual essence 
of Christianity is distinguished from the 
adoption of intellectual formulas. Confes- 
sions of Faith abounding in philosophical 
theories are growingly disliked as condi- 
tions of church communion. The feeling 
is fast gathering strength that men may be 
equally good Christians, and yet differ 
widely on theological dogma. By many a 
liturgy is held to be the best, the surest, 
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and the most abiding bond of church-mem-' 
| ism recognizes both these principles for its 


bership. A liturgy is pervaded by dogma. 
A God who is Creator and Judge, a Christ 
who died to save, and, though dead, can 


hear and answer prayer, are dogmas of the | 


greatest breadth and depth; but dogma in | 
a liturgy as in Scripture is practical in| 
form, not philosophical. It expresses rela- 
tions of faith, and says nothing about on- 
tology; it addresses itself to the spirit, 
and leaves room for intellectual divergence. 
Here, then, the Liberals in the French 
Synod had a second chance of victory. 
They came from congregations which were 
isdlated units. They might, whilst declin- 
ing a formal Confession of Faith, have 
placed the demand for union on the ground 
of a common liturgy. They did indeed 
repel dogma as the test of church-member- 
ship. They dwelt on its narrowing and 
proscribing influences. They pointed to 
the Roman Catholic Church as the home 
of dogma, as the consistent and logical 
teacher of dogma. But they were Prot- 
estants, and Protestants had been driven 
away from the Catholic communion by the 
never-ceasing evolution of dogma. The 
Catholics had formed dogma out of the} 
intellectual conceptions of each age, and) 
thus stereotyped error, and ultimately re- 
duced Christian thought to slavery. They 
stood on the eternal principle of Protest- 
ants, the right of free inquiry. The Chris- 
tian religion did not aim at suppressing 
thought. This was the conception formed 
of it by Catholics. Protestantism was 
built on the directly opposite principle. 
Free inquiry had overthrown vast accu- 
mulations of dogma in the Roman Church. 
It was by free inquiry, and not by dogmas, 
such as were formulated by M. Bois, that 
“the French Protestants were to live. So 
the- Liberals argued; but the appeal to 
free inquiry was foreign to the question at 
issue —a mere attempt of the Liberals to 
throw dust in the eyes of their adversaries. 
Free inquiry was not the direct negative 
of dogma. The Right stood on free in- 
quiry quite as truly as the Liberals. The 
aim of the latter was not to defend free 
inquiry, which was never attacked, but, 
under cover of this principle, to establish 
that every result of Ree inquiry was ten- 
able within the Christian Church; that 
every pastor and every congregation might 





adopt any opinions they pleased about the 
Christian religion, and continue members 
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tribunal is private judgment. Protestant- 


foundation. If the debate in the Synod 
had turned on the principles of Protestant- 
ism, as against the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Liberals would have 
had an unassailable position in declaring 
that they held their belief on conviction, 
and not on the utterance of an infallible 
Pope or Church. The antagonism of the 
two parties would then have been real and 
direct. But the Right was not divided 
from the Left by rejecting free inquiry. 
Both parties accepted free inquiry and pri- 
vate judgment as the basis of belief; only 
the one held that free inquiry brought out 
certain conclusions —the other denied 
their correctness. Nor did the Orthodox, 
by taking the traditions, the belief, the his- 
tory and lives of Christians during many 
ages, into account, violate free inquiry. 
They treated them as evidence to be ex- 
amined and weighed. They acknowledged 
the entire right, a right equal to their own 
to be Christians, of men to be Deists upon 
free inquiry. What they repelled was the 
right of Deists to be members of the 
French Protestant or of any other Chris- 
tian Church. The Liberals fought for the 
right of every pastor, without forfeiting 
his character as a Christian or a clergy- 
man, to accept any conclusions whatever 
from free inquiry in interpreting the mean- 
ing of Christianity, even to the extent of 
denying everything in it, except its moral- 
ity; the Orthodox replied that a society 
which included such a divergence of opin- 
ion would be as chaotic and unintelligible 
as a school of philosophy which comprised 
materialists and spiritualists amongst its 
members. “M. Pécaut,” exclaimed M. 
Bastie, the President of the Synod, “de- 
fends a new conception of religious society. 
The principle of union for him lies not in 
belief, but in a community of aspirations, 
memories, and moral ideas. ‘This, I say, is 
chimerical; it is contrary to the very na- 
ture of ourbeing. The objective elements 
of religion exist ne longer for you. There 
is nothing left but individual feeling.” 
“The teaching of Socrates and Cicero 
might be taught in the Church,” added M. 
Dhombres, “by the side of Scripture, on 
your system.” 

The discussion speedily plunged into 
greater depths. “We do believe,” ex- 
claimed the Liberal M. Clamagéran, “in 


of the Christian society. To resist such a/ the resurrection of Jesus Christ; only you 
demand was not to repudiate free inquiry.' believe in a material, we in a spiritual, 


Free inquiry is a method, an instrument, | 


the universal instrument, for discovering 
religious as all other truth, and its ultimate 


resurrection of Christ.” “We preach,” 
cried M. Fontanés, “the resurrection in 
the original sense of the Greek word — 
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the rising of the soul to a higher life. St. ! also to pronounce every statement made in 


Paul did not believe in the material resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. He said that 


Scripture, whether of fact or teaching, 
erroneous, was reserved in turn for every 


if Christ had not been brought up in the ‘individual member of the Church. But 
higher life, he would have been still in| the extravagance of their demand dam- 


Sheol,— that if Christ had not entered into 
higher life, there was no higher life at all.” 
M. Colani, ex-professor of Strasburg : — 
“You say, ‘rose for our justification.’ 
What does that mean? It is St. Paul’s 
expression. St. Paul is not always clear. 
Our fathers bequeathed to us two things: 
a school of theology, which is ruined; and 
a school of sanctification and austere life, 
which it is our business to build up. We 
keep Easter, because we see in it the tri- 
umph of Jesus Christ over death, without 
believing that His body left the tomb. 
And who can celebrate Pentecost better 
than we who are spiritualists? We ap- 
ase from you to Jesus Himself: not to 
esus glorified, for we know Him not; but 
to Jesus our brother, who pardoned sin- 
ners without atonement, who refused mir- 
acles to those who asked him for them.” 

Upon this M. Jalabert distinguished the 
Left Centre from the Left. “We recog- 
nize Christianity as a divine’ revelation, 
the product of an intervention of God in 
the history of humanity, and not merely 
as the highest effort of the human reason. 
Jesus Christ is for us more than a man. 
On the other hand, we do not believe in 
the Trinity, nor in atonement by blood. 
The Left Centre believes in the super- 
natural, though free to examine any par- 
ticular miracle. We believe in the resur- 
rection of Christ’s body, nor do we admit 
that a minister is subject to his own con- 
science alone. The Left believes in spirit- 
ual miracles wrought by the Spirit of God 
in souls. They are like the disciples be- 
fore the Lord’s death.” 

M. Etienne Cocquerel stood.upon a very 
different principle. “There is but one 
single authority —the private conscience 
ofeach man. That alone can say whether 
Paul or James is right.” 

Wider liberty of thought cannot be con- 
ceived than that claimed in this language. 
Never in the history of any religious soci- 
ety had the demand for comprehension 
been pushed to such an extreme. A Con- 
fession of Faith for the Church was re- 
sisted, avowedly on the ground that there 
was no faith to confess. Every man on 
these principles might have a faith of his 
own making, and yet be included in one 
common Church. Authority there was 
none, none except each man’s notion of 
what was true or false; for the right not 
only to interpret Scripture as he chose, but 





aged the Liberals. Had they confined 
themselves to the assertion, that by the 
consent of all, the literal inspiration of 
every word of Scripture must be aban- 
doned — that no one accepted every state- 
ment it contained — and that, consequent- 
ly, a standard of authority other than the 
actual words of the Bible must be ap- 
pealed to in judging particular passages, 
— the Evangelical party would have been 
placed under some embarrassment. Not 
a few points were cited in which the act- 
ual utterances of Scripture were given up 
by believers as irreconcilable with sound 
exegesis. But there was an enormous 
interval between resisting a declaration of 
the authority of Scripture on the ground 
that by it a man might feel bound by 
words which no one accepted, and a rejec- 
tion that proclaimed that Scripture was 
no authority whatever. The retort which 
the Liberals made — Why impose Scrip- 
ture upon us, when you do not regard it 
yourselves ? — might have been difficult to 
answer in precise terms; but it was per- 
fectly easy to point out that to reject Scrip- 
ture altogether — a thing distinctly claimed 
as a right for every Liberal — was to give 
up the Christian religion entirely. To 
draw up an accurate definition of the in- 
spiration existing in the Bible might be 
adjudged a hard task; but logic made 
short work of it in showing that Chris- 
tianity was completely swept away when 
its sole ultimate foundation, the record 
given of its facts by its teachers, was 
entirely overthrown. It was the doing of 
the Liberals themselves. that the issue 
took the form of Scripture or the Chris- 
or constructed by each man for him- 
self. 

M. Dhombres, in reply, reached the very 
centre of the Liberal position. The Lib- 
erals had interpreted spiritually the Chris- 
tian facts : “ Spiritualiser ce n’est pas vapo- 
riser,” rejoined M. Dhombres. “When a 
fact is explained in such a manner as to 
make it disappear, that process is no long- 
er called the taking a spiritual view of it.” 
“To suppress a fact,” M. Vaugiraud urged, 
“is not to interpret it.” Here came on M. 
Pernessin, a layman: “ You say that reli- 
gion is a sentiment; but how many men 
are there who do not share our beliefs, 
who have Christian sentiments, and do 
Christian deeds? They exist in freema- 
sonry, and in many forms of religion. 
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Would you infer from this that you would 
throw open your pulpit to a man who put 
the masonic triangle in the place of the 
‘ Cross? M. Cocquerel has told us that 
theological sermons do not convert. This 
is often so: but let him remember that it 
is not by speaking of aspirations, of an 
unlimited ideal, of divine effluences, that 
consciences are awakened. I once heard 
an Easter sermon divided under three 
heads. 1. The resurrection of nations; 2. 
The resurrection of ideas; 3. The resur- 
rection of nature in spring. Let us not 
deceive ourselves, that which constitutes 
the force of Catholicism is, that through all 
its errors it has preserved Jesus Christ.” 
Then argued M. Guizot: “The authority 
of Scripture and the conscience of each 
individual man alone constitute authority 
for him. Let us have a clear conception 
of what these ideas mean. We hear much 
in these days of the spirit of association; 
but every society has its conditions. 
There can be none without a common be- 
lief and a common end. Free-traders and 
Protectionists could not form a common 
society: they both aim at the prosperity 
of the country, but they proceed on con- 
tradictory principles. Pantheism, which I 
have always regarded as a learned mate- 
rialism, has invaded us from Germany. 
The creation of certain schools has been 
eminently anti-Christian, and we have had 
the grief of having accomplices of these 
academies amongst us. The hand of fel- 
lowship has been held out to them, and 
efforts made to introduce them into the 
Church; can we regard such persons as 
allies?’’? Grave words truly, and full of 
meaning ; words that deserve at the pres- 
ent hour to‘be as well weighed in Eng- 
land as in any other country. Finally, M. 
Bois summed up the issue before the vote : 
“ The question which divides us is this, — 
I3 there, or is there not —yes or no—a 
supernatural revelation of God? Has 
God created, loved, and saved us by His 
Son? If so, is this compatible with its 
contradictory? If Christianity is a super- 
natural revelation of God, it is not the su- 
preme effort of the human reason. There 
are no shades or degrees here; the propo- 
sition is either wholly true or wholly 
false.” 

The Synod adopted the motion of M. 
Bois by a majority of 61 against 45; and 
the French Protestant Church thereby 
made a confession of its faith —a declara- 
tion of what it holds to be true — and con- 
stituted that confession as the principle of 
its association. 

-On July 3d a second and complementary 
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step was made by M. Cambfort, who 
moved that every pastor at his ordination 
should declare his adhesion to this Confes- 
sion of Faith adopted by the Church. 
The position already acquired by pastors 
should be respected, but watchful care 
should be taken that the faith of the 
Church should not be attacked in the reli- 
gious instruction given. This last clause 
was omitted from the motion — a proposal 
made by a committee imposing the duty 
on the Synod of watching over religious 
instruction having, after a short but warm 
debate, been adopted. 

Then followed a repetition of the strug- 
gle, a second battle on the same ground, 
only the personal element of the individual 
pastor’s feeling here occupied the foremost 
place. The danger of schism and its mis- 
chief were again pressed. The best 
minds were the most difficult to satisfy, 
and they would be driven out of the 
Church. The Church would retain pas- 
tors who had no will and received impres- 
sions like wax. Hypocrisy would abound. 
“ Bus,” replied M. Dhombres, “the Prot- 
estants of the sixteenth century were the 
most unsubduable spirits of their age; 
and it is not in countries with determined 
beliefs that characters without vitality 
have been found.” “ And,” continued M. 
Babut, “we commemorate Christian facts 
at our great festivals: can we allow that 
they should be treated as legends —that 
one should read liturgies without believ- 
ing them? If we were to suffer this, I 
do not say that we should not be Chris- 
tians; but I say that we should not be 
honest and respectable.” “But,” rejoined 
Colonel Denfert, tle celebrated defender 
of Belfort, “I ought to change my faith 
when I like: still more a pastor, because 
he studies these questions more. The 
only rule is, that the pastor should be in 
harmony with the congregation in which 
he teaches.” “That is,” retorted M. Las- 
serre, “we ultimately arrive at Robinson 
Crusoe in his island.” “You set up,” said 
M. Delmas, “an omnipotent pastor in an 
enslaved Church. He might be a Jew, 
who sees in God a father, and in Jesus a 
sage — perhaps the greatest of sages.” 
M. Bois wound up the debate by a quota- 
tion from a posthumous paper of Profes- 
sor Talaquier, on whom M. Pécaut, the 
great leader of the Left, had written an 
article, which M. Bois praised as being 
perhaps the best that had come from his 
pen. M. Talaquier had been eminent for 
moderation and wholly disinclined to 
theological strife. No man had had a 
greater respect for the liberty of thinking 
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of others. In this paper, entitled, “ Who 
can become Pastors?” M. Talaquier, after 
repelling the imposition of dogmatic and 
disciplinary formularies, which had suited 
a different age and a different situation, 
then asked: “ Does this mean that the 
ministry is given up to every opinion ? — 
that every one can enter without scruple, 
provided only that he retains the names 
of Christ, of the Gospel, of Redemption, 
whatever may be the meaning that these 
terms may have for him? Does it mean 
that on this principle a Fourierist or an 
Icarian, a Hegelian or a Friend of Light, 
has right to seize on the pulpits of our 
churches and our academies? This is not 
a question of ecclesiastical discipline, but 
a question of conscience and of honour. 
What comes forth from every system is 
this, that a dispensation breaking forth 
the general course of nature and of 
providence, a divine intervention, consti- 
tutes the very substance of the Gospel. 
The supernatural clings to the very en- 
trails of Christianity, and when this con- 
viction is wanting, it is impossible to en- 
ter the ministry without a breach of 
conscience and of honour.’ 

The Synod voted the motion by a ma- 
jority of 62 against 39. On the reading 
of the minute on a subsequent day, a very 
characteristic scene occurred. M. Martin 
Paschoud explained, that in accepting the 
word “revealed” he had not understood 
it in a supernatural sense; he took it in 
the sense of the poet — 


** Tout ce que le globe enserre, 
Revéle un Dieu créateur,”’ 


“There are no great and little miracles,” 
he added. “Everything is a revelation of 
God, because everything is His work.” 
Thus ended this most memorable dis- 
cussion. Grandly did it bear out the re- 
mark of M. Guizot. “I have been present 
for more than sixty years at many parlia- 
mentary struggles, in which the first ora- 
tors of France were engaged. I have 
never seen any which had a more elevated 
or a more dignified character, or which 
was more remarkable for form and sub- 
stance.” The ability and thoroughness 
which distinguished it throughout, invest it 
with surpassing interest for all Christians. 
The issue concerned every man who calls 
himself a Christian, for it was the defini- 
tion of that name. Is Christianity pure 
Deism? that, in all its breadth, was the 
question that had to be solved; and no 
one can say that it was not thoroughly 
grappled with. There was no reticence on 
either side; no fear of the criticism of the 
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world; the men were absolutely in earnest ; 
and everything which concerned the argu- 
ment was uttered in entire fulness on both 
sides. Hence the grandeur and importance 
of the judgment which was pronounced ; 
and remarkable it is in the highest degree, 
that a deliberate assertion of the divine 
and supernatural character of the Chris- 
tian religion was, made in a public assem- 
bly upon an unrestricted argument by an 
open vote against opponents of great vig- 
our and in strong sympathy with some of 
the most intellectual and sceptical ideas of 
the nineteenth century, by a body of Chris- 
tians who were generally supposed to be 
cold and unbelieving rationalists. Justice 
has not yet been done in England to the 
philosophical power of the discussion and 
the splendour of the result. 

There were, as we have seen, two issues 
before the Assembly. The first, whether 
men who held such diverse opinions about 
the preaching of the Christian religion 
pont be comprehended in one single soci- 
ety, was easily disposed of. The Liberals 
contended virtually for anarchy, for a form 
of association without reality —for the 
impossible. But the second issue soon 
superseded the first. A Church was an 
association of Christians; Who must be 
regarded: as not Christians, and thereby 
altogether out of the pale of the inquiry 
whether they could be included in a Chris- 
tian Church? The Synod affirmed the 
supernatural character of the Christian 
revelation ; they excluded pure Deists— 
that is, men who acknowledged no higher 
source of religious truth than the conclu- 
sions reached by the highest reason under 
its most moral, and, if the word be desired, 
most spiritual aspect. In pronouncing 
such a decision, the Synod could only 
affirm the proposition, they could not prove 
it. That was a function which was not im- 
posed upon them, and which they could 
not have discharged. Their task was en- 
tirely practical. Shall Deists, who may 
deny every alleged Christian fact, reject 
every asserted miracle, and by interpreta- 
tion eliminate from Christianity every 
element which was different in kind from 
those found in philosophical schools, be 
accepted as fellow-members of the French 
Protestant Church? They determined 
this question in the negative. But there 
remains the still larger one for us, Was the 
Synod right in reason when they affirmed 
the supernatural character of Christianity, 
as constituting its differentia, its true and 
necessary essence? We answer, with M. - 
Talaquier, that miracle is planted in the 
very entrails of Christianity. Without 
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miracle the Christian religion is gone. It 
is reduced to a philosophy; its teaching 
has then the same source and the same 
authority as a!l other philosophical utter- 
ances. The light of reason becomes the 
sole authority, not only for opinion, but for 
fact. The Christian religion rests on a 


claim which is the direct contradictory of | 


the ground of assent put forth by all phi- 
losophy. Christianity asserts that it pos- 
sesses special and specific information on 
matters of the utmost conceivable import- 
ance to man. Deny the possession of in- 
‘formation, and you place Christianity at 
once upon the same ground as all other 
religions. all other philosophies. It then 
knows no more than what the voice of 
reason says, and its beliefs may be legiti- 
mately contradicted and pronounced errors 
by all who declare that the voice of reason 
says just the opposite things. Christianity 
says, I know as a matter of historical fact ; 
reason says, You know as 7 do, and in no 
other way: you belong to me; you are 
only one of my many children. Thus 
Christianity says that it knows there is a 
world to come, a life after death, because 
one who rose literally from the dead, after 
having been actually put to death, has 
given information about this future reality. 
Reason says, There may be, or there may 
not be, a future life. Many of my clever- 
est sons affirm that there is; a still greater 
number have said that there is not. It is 
a speculative opinion, about which I have 
no knowledge. Christianity adds that this 
future life will begin — so it is informed — 
with a judgment on the conduct pursued 
in this life. But in that judgment it will 
be condemned, unless a Saviour is found ; 
and it announces the existence of such a 
Saviour, and the terms on which salvation 
may be attained. These claim to be facts 
made certain by specific information, and 
reason is entitled to ask, What is this 
special information which you say you pos- 
sess? It would be no reply for Christians 
to answer that the light of conscience and 
of the mind gives the assurance, for then 
reason would justly deny that any infor- 
mation whatever existed, and, with this 
claim to information, all title of Christian- 
ity to be anything more than common 
philosophy would utterly vanish also. 

A quite other answer, then, must be 
iven than revelations of the human mind, 
owever cultivated and refined; and that 

answer must be that the information was 
authenticated by miracle; for no other 
answer that would save Christianity from 
knowing nothing more than reason does is 
conceivable. Clearly the existence of 
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miracle must be proved; the refusal to be- 
lieve in the existence of miracle till it is 
proved is irresistible. With miracle we 
know that a future life, a judgment to come, 
and a Saviour, are realities; but without 
miracle these vast realities melt away into 
mist and nothingness. On the existence 
of miracle, therefore, everything depends. 
Jesus Christ Himself placed His religion 
on this very ground. He repeatedly a 

pealed to His works as the proof that He 
had been sent to men in a special and pe- 
culiar sense by God. Above all, He per- 
illed His claims on His own resurrection 
from the dead. But upon this some emi- 
nent men of science reply that miracle is 
impossible. They not only deny that no 
miracle is sustained by adequate evidence ; 
they maintain beyond this, that by the na- 
ture of the universe, no evidence can ever 
establish a miracle, for it would be an at- 
tempt to prove the impossible. This an- 
swer is decisive of the existence of the 
Christian religion, if it is sound; all ex- 
amination of evidence for miracle would 
be a pure absurdity and waste of labour. 
The demurrer, therefore, of these scien- 
tific eminences must be met; and we as- 
sert deliberately that it is met by Chris- 
tians with the utmost ease. Physical sci- 
ence has not advanced the millionth part 
of astep in showing miracle to be impos- 
sible. Science is only an accurate record 
of the processes of nature; its laws are 
only generalizations of its observations, 
and one of its observations is the uniformi- 
ty of natural sequence. Science has not 
travelled one step beyond this uniformity. 
Now it is ope thing to say that nature al- 
ways moves along the same path, and an- 
other to say further that that path never 
can be changed. The uniformity on 
which science stands is absolutely neces- 
sary for the Christian’s argument. The 
denial of the possibility of miracle, there- 
fore, is a mere barren assertion of nature’s 
uniformity — a doctrine necessary for and 
admitted by both sides. The issue begins 
only when the proposition is brought for- 
ward, that this uniformity has been brok- 
en; and manifestly it is no reply to urge 
that because it has not been broken before, 
it cannot have been broken later. Ascien- 
tific law is not a declaration of inherent 
necessity, but only of observed fact. There 
is no greater or more universal law in 
science than the law of gravity; but what 
astronomer would assert that there can be 
no other law of gravity than the inverse 
square of the distance? The asserters of 
miracle would be greatly embarrassed if 
the uniformity of nature’s action was 


‘ 
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shown not to exist; but an argument 
which cites no inherent necessity, but only 
observed sequence, can never touch the 
Christian’s affirmation that a change did 
occur on a given occasion. 

Science, indeed, might enter a plea 
which would destroy the Christian religion. 
It might take its stand on pure Atheism, 
announcing that materialism was the sole 
force of the universe. This objection 
would be fatal, because it would introduce 
not only actual but necessary sequence in 
the events of nature. If will is swept 
away out of existence, an intelligent God, 
acting for an end willed, would be want- 
ing to the Christian evidence, which then 
would manifestly break down. Absolute 
materialism is the sole ground which would 
prove a miracle to be impossible; and 
what Christians would have to do against 
such an assertion would be to demand 
the proof of materialism. The world is 
a far way off from that as yet. Christian- 
ity is not yet summoned to show cause 
why it should not be pronounced a delu- 
sion, because a God capable of adapting 
means to ends, and of authenticating a 
message by special credentials, has been 
demonstrated to be a necessary fiction. 

But there are men, and they are to be 
found in England, who, avowedly treating 
Christianity. as a mere philosophy, as an 
outcome of natural religious feeling, never- 
theless distinctly claim to be called Chris- 
tians. They justify the dAmand, like the 
French Liberals, on the spiritual excellence 
of Christianity, the nobleness and eleva- 
tion of its ideal, its vast power to civilize, 
the goodness of the character it tends to 
produce. They insist on their right to the 
name of Christians as other men style 
themselves Platonists or Hegelians. 
Viewed in the abstract, and as designating 
what does not pretend to be anything 
more than a particular school of philoso- 

hy, the right to use such a name could 
be resisted. If they would term themselves 
Neo-Christians, no objection could be tak._| 
en. What they were would then be 
plainly understood. But the matter wears 
a totally different aspect when considered 
in relation to the historical use of the 
name of Christian by the professors of al 
specific religion during a long series of 
ages, and over the whole of the civilized 
world. The danger of confounding two 
systems of thought directly contradictory 
in their essence is immense, and the mis- 
chief would be enormous. To repel this 
invasion by a radically different body of 





‘thinkers of a name which has, in the 
known understanding of mankind been ap- 
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propriated by others, is a necessity of the 
most vital kind for the believers in revela- 
tion. That the new men admire and fol- 
low Christian philosophy is no defence of 
their use of the name. Every society 
which suffers ideas contrary to its princi- 
ples to be associated with its name de- 
stroys itself. The new philosophers may 
affirm that belief in miracles does not mat- 
ter, that goodness is everything, that spir- 
itual excellence is the true salvation of 
man, and that nothing in Jesus Christ has 
any importance except His moral teach- 
ing; and their right to maintain these 
opinions as the true ones is incontestable 
on philosophical ground. But the Christian 
believers in revelation are bound under 
penalty of their own extinction, to say 
that these men are not Christians. To 
admit as a fellow-religionist a man who 
declares that Christ was an ordinary man, 
tainted with error as other mortals — that 
the existence of a future state is an open 
question—that no Saviour, except as a 
moral teacher, is needed —or that men 
have no reason for shaping their lives or 
guiding their feelings with any reference 
to a judgment to come,—would be at 
once to proclaim that, even in the estima- 
tion of the Christians themselves, these 
great beliefs have no real importance, are 
— utterly indifferent in themselves. 

he Christian who admits that the denier 
of these things may be a Christian with as 
much truth as himself, declares that Chris- 
tianity is not an acceptance of facts and 
knowledge, but a system of speculative 
opinion. His consent to the assignment 
of the name to philosophers, would render 
it impossible for him to assert that his re- 
ligion stands on fact and information. 
Christianity would pass altogether into 
the philosophic region,—in other words, 
it would be extinguished. The process of 
extinction would be the more rapid if the 
followers of a philosophical Christ not only 
were recognized as fellow-Christians by 
their brethren who affirmed supernatural 
revelation, but also were allowed to be 
members of the same organized Church. 
We have seen what the French Protest- 
ants thought of such fellowship. But on 
the other hand, it must be fully conceded 
that the French Liberals made no claim 
which was incompatible with honour and 
self-respect. They announced their views 
fairly, and then asked for such a construc- 
tion of the Church as would permit any 
minister to be and to teach what he chose. 
The case would be quite different if they 
had been required to adopt a common lit- 
urgy. The Orthodox party never hinted 
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at such arequirement. To have proposed! sociation, whether lay or religious, from 


it would have been an insult to their op- 

onents. A Christian who treated every 
act and belief which claimed to be super- 
natural as false, who thought miracles to 
be impossible or doubtful, or who held 
Jesus Christ to have never risen from the 
dead in any real sense, but to be still, like 
all other departed men, in the tomb, and 
then addresses public prayers to such a 
Christ which he would scorn to offer to 
any other dead man, would be a revolting 
and distressing spectacle. He could es- 
cape the charge of dishonesty and total 
want of self-respect only by the suppo- 
‘sition that he regarded the words he used 
as indifferent and of no meaning; still, he 
would know that those who heard him, and 
for whose sake it was that he used those 
words, would understand him to be utter- 
ing them in the same sense with them- 
selves. Such a position would be pro- 
foundly immoral— destructive of all as- 





the utter distrust in the existence of sin- 
cerity and of honour which it would create. 
An avenging Pascal never fastened a more 
withering brand of untruth on any Jesuit 
than that which the feeling of every man 
of honour would inflict on a person capa- 
” of so disreputable a proceeding. And 
if to avert such an infamy the disbelief in 
the reality of the act or the meaning of 
the words were not concealed, would such 
a person, we ask, dare to say to those with 
whom he worshipped, in explicit terms,— 
I am going to pray with you'to Jesus 
Christ, but I believe He is dead, and does 
not hear me? Honour might be saved 
by such a declaration, but would it be pos- 
sible for any body of men to associate itself 
with such a proceeding? Would they en- 
dure that their prayers to a Christ whom 
they worshipped as God should be uttered 
by a man who proclaimed that he was 
speaking to ashes ? 





Accorptna to the correspondent of the Vewling. Execrable, isn’t it? No living owl ever 


York Herald, an ingenious plan has been 
adopted by Prof. Agassiz’s expedition for deter- 
mining how far the submarine regions are per- 
vious to light. A plate prepared for photo- 
graphic purposes is enclosed in a case 80 con- 
trived as to be covered by a revolving lid in the 
space of forty minutes, The apparatus is sunk 
to the required depth, and at the expiration of 
the period stated is drawn up and developed in 
the ordinary way. It is said that evidence has 
thus been obtained of the operation of the ac- 
tinic rays at much greater depths than hitherto 
supposed possible, 





Ar a lecture delivered the other day at Boston 
by Dr. Willett, the lecturer mentioned a dis- 
agreeable incident which occurred to him re- 
specting an owl. It seems that Dr. Willett is a 
connoisseur in bird stuffing, and is in the habit 
of criticising other people’s bird stuffing severe- 
ly. Walking one day with a gentleman he 
stopped at a window where a gigantic owl was 
exhibited. ‘* You see,’ said the Doctor to his 
friend, ‘‘ that there is a magnificent bird utterly 
ruined by unskilful stuffing. Notice the mount- 





rested in that position. And the eyes are fully 
a third larger than any owl ever , 
At this moment the stuffed bird raised one foot 
and solemnly blinked at his critic, who said 
very little more respecting stuffed owls that 
afternoon. . Pall Mall Gazette, 





Dr. Evaene Rosert, in Les Mondes for Jan- 
uary 9, ascribes the disappearance of the fallen 
leaves of autumn to multitudes of earth-worms, 
which drag them into their underground gal- 
leries by means of the crooked hairy appendages 
with which their foremost rings are provided, 





Booxs. — “ These are teachers who instruct us 
without rod or ferula, without severe expressions 
or anger, without food or money. When we 
come to them they are not asleep; when we in- 
quire for them they do not secrete themselves; 
when we mistake them they do.not complain; if 
we are ignorant they do not despise us.’’ 

Philobiblos, 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 

DurtTEN had leaned back as the Conrec- 
tor bent forward; with every word he 
spoke she turned her face further away, 
and put out both hands, as if to ward off 
something dreadful; now she sprang up 
and laid both hands across her breast, and 
stood there, pale as death, and cried, 
“Herr, Herr, 1 had shame and disgrace 
enough to bear already! Herr, Herr, I 
did not deserve that from you!” 

“ Diirten,” said the Conrector, and he 
grasped her hands, which she again 
stretched out as if to push him away, in 
his own, and pressed them, “ my dear Diir- 
ten, I mean well by you.” 

“No, no!” she cried, snatching away 
her hands and covering them over her eyes, 
from which tears were starting, “I was in 
everybody’s mouth already; and now this, 
too!” 

“ Diirten,” said the Conrector, drawing 
himself up considerably taller than usual, 
“am I not an honest, reasonable man? 
Am I a young, thoughtless scamp, to make 
sport of a good girl? I take you as my 
Christian wedded wife, — that is to say,” 
he added, rather anxiously, “if you will 
have me?” 

Diirten let her hands fall and looked at 
him with a doubtful anxiety, as if a beau- 
tiful, comforting word, which had echoed 
through her quiet life and hopes, were not 
true, and would presently show itself a lie. 

“You will not, and you cannot,” she 
said, and would have gone; but the Con- 
rector caught her and drew her down on 
his knee and kissed her: “I will and Ican; 
but will you, Diirten ? ’— and he kissed 
her again, —“ will you ?” 

She hid her face on his breast, and he 
asked once more, “ Will you, Diirten?” 

“Yes, yes!” she answered, from the 
depths of her heart; and she sprang up 
and tore herself loose, and rushed out of 
the room and up the stairway to her little 
attic, as if the fiend were after her. She 
bolted the door, and threw herself on her 
knees: “Lead us not into temptation!” 
She would pray, she would give thanks, 
she would give earnest thanks; and it kept 
darting through her head that it was all a 
delusion, that it could not be so, that she 
must awake from the dream, which with- 
out sense or reason she had dreamed so 
long. She the Herr Conrector’s wife? 
“ Lead us not into temptation!” It could 
not be, it was not possible; it seemed to 
her as if all the world stood around and 
laughed in her fece. And yet! He had 
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said so himself, and he was so brave and 
so honorable, never in his life had a lie 
passed his lips; she had looked up to him 
as he stood so far above her, and now he 
had stretched out his hand to draw her up 
to himself, and she should share in all that 
he was and all that he had! She could 
not believe it, she could not comprehend 
it. And yet she must believe it, for she 
heard him walking up and down the pas- 
sage, playing on his violin, playing lively 
airs on-his violin. Yes, she must believe 
it, and the tears started from her eyes, and 
she prayed and gave thanks out of a full 
heart; and the quarrel of day before yes- 
terday came into her mind, and all the 
little squabbles she had had with him 
when he had not agreed with her, and she 
did penance for them with hot tears; she 
must alter herself, alter herself entirely ! 

The Herr Conrector had set Diirten’s 
lamp in the passage, and brought his vio- 
lin; and now he walked up and down, 
playing joyously, as if the music were an 
echo of his soul; for he felt as free asa 
bird, — he had come to a conclusion; “to 
the right conclusion,” he said to himself. 
All which had oppressed him was taken 
off, all which had been dark lay clear be- 
fore him, stretching out into the distance 
in bright sunshine. And it seemed, at 
first, that his old violin was startled at so 
much being demanded from her, for she 
knew, indeed, that he was merry some- 
times, but never so merry as this. She 
could not understand it, and she stam- 
mered at first, just like Diirten; but now 
he was in harmony with her, just as with 
Diirten, and now she had got into full 
swing, and it was as merry and as jubi- 
lant in the old Conrector-house as if to- 
day were a wedding-day. 

As he came again to the street-door, in 
his walking up and down, the door opened, 
and Stining started back at sight of such 
lively performances, and the Herr Conrec- 
tor stood in the open door, and played, — 
what did he care for the world ?— and he 
played his tune to the end, and then took 
the violin down from his chin and laughed. 

“What? Are you afraid, Stining? 
Come in, child, — we are very merry here.” 

“So I see,” said Stining ; “but where is 
Diirten?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Conrector, . 
“but she will come soon,” and he looked 
as merry and confident, as if he had the 
whole world by the string, and need only 
pull and it must dance. e 

“Herr,” said Stining, rendered anxious 
by the Conrector’s behavior, “she has not 
gone away yet?” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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“What the devil!” cried he, “gone 
away? No, she is to stay here, stay here 
for ever! But what is the matter?” said 
he, becoming more rational, “ you look so 
excited!” 

“Good heavens! 
know?” 

“I know nothing —I have but just now 
come home ; but I do know something too, 
and that + 

“ Have you not heard of the accident? ” 

“ What accident ?” 

“ How his Serene Highness was so badly 
injured ?” 

“ What? what?” cried the Conrector, 
in his deepest bass, grasping Stining by 
the shoulder. “Injured? Our Herr?” 

“ Yes, but the doctor says, — thank God! 
— that it is not so bad, the fright did the 
most of it.” 

“ What is it?” asked the Conrector, in 
a lighter tone, “tell me!” 

. “Yes, you see, Herr,—but, good gra- 
cious! where can Diirten be ?” 

Just then Diirten came quietly down the 
stairs, —“ Good evening, Stining!”” — and 
went into the Herr Conrector’s room, 
lighted the lamp, and sat down silently in 
the corner, between the stove and the 
clock. 

“Only think of it, Diirten,” said the 
Conrector, “ our Serene Highness has met 
with an accident.” 

res,” said Stining, “it might have 
been a bad one. This afternoon, about 
two o’clock, the young Schwerin Duke was 
expected, and Serene Highness had ridden 
out as far as the Tannen-Krug to meet 
him. And when the Schweriner came, he 
got down from his carriage and got in 
with our old Herr, and Jochen Bihnhase 
wantedyto show the Schweriner’s coach- 
man what he could do; ard he raced his 
horses, and they came running through the 
gate/at the top of their speed, and Wilhelm 
and Fleischfreter running before; and as 
they came to our corner, —I was standing 
right in the door, —he turned very short 
«.round,the corner, and the carriage caught 
in the old deep gutter, and the axle of the 
hind wheel broke, and there it lies. And 
the young Schwerin Duke shot out of the 
coach across the street, and the three 
lackeys behind flew into the gutter, so that 
-I think they must have broken their arms 
and legs, — well, Niklas did have an arm 
broken, — but the young Duke was quickly 
on his feet again, and as I came running 
up, he died, ‘Look after the Duke!’ 
Dear heart, our old Herr lay there pale as 
death, and the blood running down his 
cheeks, for he had bruised his head badly 


Herr, do you not 
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arainst the window-frame; and when the 
Duke and I lifted bim up he fainted away. 
And the Duke gave orders he should be 
taken into the house, and Rand came and 
took hold with one of the lackeys and the 
Duke and me, and we carried him into our 
house and laid him on my bed.” 

“ On your bed?” asked Diirten. 

“Yes, Diirten,” said Stining. “I know 
he treated us both shamefully yesterday, 
but ——” 

“ Qh, I don’t mean that; I onlv mean, 
how is it possible that his Serene Highness 
should lie on your bed?” 

“Yes,” said the Conrector, “ necessity 
knows no law.” 

“ Yes, the Duke said something like that, 
and he sent for a doctor; and when Doc- 
tor Hempel came, he opened a vein and 
said it was not exactly dangerous, it was 
from the fright, but he must have rest, 
and his head must be bathed with vinegar 
and water; and I fortunately had some 
vinegar, and I bathed it, and after awhile 
he became very weak and fell into a soft 
sleep, and then the young Duke turned 
them all out, and I sat there with him 
alone.” 

“You with the young Duke, alone in 
your room ?” asked Diirten. 

“Yes; I was going out, but he would 
not let me, and said I must stay; I had 
such a light hand, he said.” 

“ Stining, Stining! ’”* said the Conrector, 
threatening with his finger. “He cer- 
tainly said more; he certainly said you 
were such a pretty little maiden!” 

“Oh, Herr Conrector!” said Stining, 
blushing. 

“Well, well,” said tne Conrector, “he 
is known as alively young gentleman, and 
very foud of the ladies.” 

“Oh, Herr,” said Diirten, shaking her 
head as if she must rebuke such a light- 
minded speech, “a Duke and my sister 
Stining!” 

“Everything happens, Diirten. But 
how did it go on?” asked the Conrector.+ 

“ Well, he slept very quietly until about 
half-past five, and then he waked and was 
bright and clear, and Doctor Hempel said 
now he could be taken away; and then 
they brought a sedan-chair, and carried 
him in it to the palace. Yes, and as the 
Duke took him under the arm to lead him 
out, he looked around wildly in the room, 
and asked where he was. 

“¢ With this little maiden,’ said the Duke; 
‘and she helped carry in the dear Herr 
Cousin,’ said he, ‘and she has taken care 
of you like a daughter,’ said he. And 
then his Serene Highness took a long look 
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at me, and said, ‘I must have seen you. 
Well,’ said he,‘come to the palace to- 
morrow and ask me a favor.’ ” 

“Good heavers!” cried Diirten, “and 
you never tell it till now!” 

“T could not, sooner; for when he was 
gone, all the neighbors came, and I must 
tell it all over and over again, and you 
know what father is: it was a great honor 
for him, and he kept bringing people in, to 
show them the place where his Serene 
Highness had lain ; and when at last I was 
coming here, then Wilhelm came.” 

“Qh, I didn’t mean that,” said Diirten. 
“TI meant about the favor. That is the 
great thing, and by that means ——” 

“ Good evening!” cried a voice in the 
passage. “Good gracious! Are you all 
asleep, Diirten, and the doors standing 
open?” 

Diirten opened the room door. “ Who 
is there?” 

“Who else but me? Iran in the back 
way. I could not——”and Schultsch 
made her appearance. “Good heavens! 
Herr Conrector, are you back again? I 
thought you were in Strelitz. ‘You 
shall see,’ said I to Krischan, ‘ he will not 
come back to-night with the post, for he 
will not ride with Kunst, and possibly they 
have put him in prison.’ ‘Eh, what?’ 
said Krischan, ‘how you talk!’ And soI 
came over on the spur of the moment, 
and — you will excuse me — with my old 
apron on. I have been busy all day, set- 
ting things to rights, and, Diirten, that is 
the reason I haven’t been over before. 
Oh, yes, I made a few groschens in the 
Wood; but it does not pay for the trouble, 
the packing and unpacking, and then the 
vexations, —for instance, Diirten, yester- 
day with his Serene Highness!” 

“ Frau Schultz,” cried Diirten, springing 
- up in keen distress, “you will not?” 

“Eh, what am I saying? I am no 
child; but I should have been so angry, 
in your place. ‘Krischan,’ said I, ‘if I 
were Diirten Holzen, you should see!’ 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘we should see pretty do- 
ings,’ said he; ‘you poured the strong- 
beer all over Rand’s white stockings,’ 
said he, ‘and the flies were standing on 
them, thick as your fist,’ said he, ‘and 
Diirten is more sensible than you are.’” 

“Frau Schultz,” interrupted the Herr 
Conrector quickly, as she left him a mo- 
ment’s time, “what is this? What has 
his Serene Highness to do with my Diir- 
ten?” 

Diirten was in great distress, and tried 
to get away; but Schultsch stood square 
in thedoorway. “Herr Conrector, ‘ What 
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I wot not makes me not hot,’ and if you 
knew it, you would be hot enough; but 
not a word! I shall notsay a word!” 


“ Diirten,” asked the Conrector, earnest- - 


ly, — for it shot through his mind that this 
might have some connection with Diirten’s 
wish to leave him, — “ what happened out 
in = Wood? How did his Highness vex 
you?” 

Stining sprang forward. “Herr Con- 
rector, it was about me and Halsband!” 
and she told her own disgrace in order to 
save her sister, and let Diirten get off, and 
closed with the account of Halsband being 
thrown into the boat. 

“Yes,” said Schultsch, “and Serene © 
Highness would have had him thrown into 
the dungeon again; but he didn’t do it, 
because he couldn't spare him, on account 
of the reception of the Schwerin Duke — 
a fine reception! almost breaking his 
neck! Pity that Rand didn’t get his 
share; for, only think, Herr Conrector, 
this morning, when I was thinking no 
harm and came into the room about my 
business, there sat that old serpent of a 
Kammerdiener behind the table again, 
with a bottle of strong beer, insinuating 
himself into Krischan’s favor; but I gave 
him a piece of my mind. ‘You and your 
Serene Highness ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves,’ said I, ‘ for disgracing a couple 
of respectable burgher’s daughters in that 
way; and you have lost one of them her 

ood place, for she cannot stay with the 
err Conrector any longer,’ said I. And, 
Diirten, you cannot stay here any long- 
er.” 

Diirten was a resolute maiden, but when 
all this was dragged out before the Con- 
rector’s eyes, she grew very weak. She 
turned pale as death, and raised her hands 
imploringly to Schultsch. 

“ Frau Schultz, I beg of you -———” 

“ No, Diirten,” said Schultsch, with great 
dignity, “no begging and beseeching will 
help you; you must go. I am an old 
woman, and not likely to talk much about 
it; but everybody knows it, and I knew 
your blessed mother well enough, and if 
she stood here, she would certainly say, 
‘ Frau Schultz is right; Diirten must go; 
for she would make the Herr Conrector 
talked about if she didn’t.’” 

“Good heavens!” cried the Conrector, 
rushing up to Schultsch, “ what stupid non- 
sense is this? Why should people talk 
about me? Why should Diirten go?” 

“God preserve us, Herr Conrector!” 
said Schultsch, starting back, “ I said noth- 
ing; I did not say a word; but when Se- . 
rene Highness said, in my booth in the 
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Wood, before all the people, that Diirten 
would positively marry you, then ——” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried the Con- 
rector, going up to Diirten, who had:sunk 
into a chair and covered her face with her 
hands, “ Diirten will not marry me—I 
will marry Diirten. Diirten, my dear 
Diirten, let people talk! We need make 
no secret of it; what I do, I always do 
openly ; and everybody may know that you 
= my bride, and that you shall be my 
wife.” 

Stining began to weep bitterly when 
she heard these words. Schultsch stood 
for a moment confounded, and whatever 
her Krischan might say, her mouth was 
bridled, although it was wide open, and 
her eyes stared wildly around; but when 
she saw the Conrector giving Diirten a 
kiss, she believed that he was making 
sport of her and trying to fool her. She 
ee her hands on her sides, threw her head 

ack, and said, “ Yes, I know very well. 
You think I am such a fool you can make 
game of me; but if I am not so learned as 
you, I know that you will only hurt Diir- 


ten by such jests. And what Ihave said I| g 


have said; and I shall say nothing, and 
now I can go.” 

“Frau Schultz,” said the Conrector, “ it 
is solemn earnest, and the whole world 
may know it, and you can tell them. Diir- 
ten, isn’t it earnest ? ”’ 

And Diirten leaned towards him, saying, 
“ Yes, yes; but I cannot believe it myself.” 
And Stining ran up to her sister, and 
kissed and Ati her, and Schultsch 
made a venturesome attempt to whirl 
round on her heels, but got only half way, 
and clapped her hands, and cried : 

“ And you tell me this at eleven o’clock 
at night, when everybody is asleep! 
when there is nobody in our tap-room! 
And I must sleep to-night, with all this 
on my mind, and nobody to tell it to! 
Good heavens! Krischan may possibly be 
awake still. Good night, —I have no time 
to spare, — good-night !” . 

“ Good-night!” laughed the Conrector 
behind her. “You can tell it to the night- 
watchman; he can trumpet it.” 

When she was gone they began to talk 
and to ask questions —and Diirten kept 
saying “ Herr Conrector ” and “Sie,” and 
when the Herr Conrector punished her 
with a kiss for not calling him “ Du,” she 
said “Herr Conrector” and “ Du;” but 
she could not yet leave off the “ Herr Con- 
rector;” her reverence for him lay too 
deep in her heart. And when Stining, af- 
ter much questioning, came out with the 
story of how his Serene Highness had 
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treated Diirten so shamefully in the Wood, 
the Herr Conrector placed himself before - 
Diirten, and said impressively, “If he has 
brought disgrace upon you, he shall re- 
move it, I promise you.” 

And Stining was so merry, on Diirten’s 
account, and joked her, and leaned over 
to the Conrector and whispered, “ Serene 
Highness was not so far wrong; she has 
borne you in her heart this long time.” 

And Diirten heard it, and turned fiery 
red: “Stining, Stining! You talk like a 
foolish child.” 

But Stining laughed, and said, “ Chil- 
dren and foolsspeak the truth. The fools, 
who could have known nothing at all 
about it, have spoken it, and I, who have 
known it all along, may speak of it now.” 

Diirten surrendered, but got up, saying 
that it was bed-time. The Herr Conrec- 
tor made objections, but Diirten said : 

“No, Herr Conrector, you are —— 

And the Herr Conrector would have 
punished her with a kiss; but Diirten 
slipped through under his arms : 

“ Thou art weary also.” And they were 


” 


one. 

And out at the back door, Diirten said, 
“Stining, you sleep here to-night, and I 
will go to father.” 

“But, Diirten ——” 

“ No, Stining, the world has its rights; 
to-morrow we will talk the matter over 
again. Good-night! ” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Hofrath Altmann gets his Serene Highness in a 
tight place. — His Serene Highness indulges in a 
singular amusement. — What sort* of man Fried- 
rich Franz was. — Baker Schultz makes excuses 
for his baking-apron, and old Cooper Holzen sits 
on the same chair with his Highness — How the 
Herr Court-poet Kagebein gives our Serene High- 
ness a t pleasure. — What Friedrich Franz 
can do, he does. — The Conrector and Durten, and 
the runner and Stining also give his Serene High- 
ness a great pleasure.— A blessed day for be- 
trothals. —The world turns over, and what lies 
underneath tnust come uppermost. — Old Cooper 
Holzen drinks real wine, at which Durten is 
soe f alarmed. —‘‘ Unser Ausgang segne Gott, 

nser Eingang, gliecher-massen ” and that is the 
end of the story. 


Wuewn his Serene Highness returned 
from the Wood, he was strongly inclined 
to throw the runner into prison again, as 
Schultsch had narrated; but he reflected 
that he could not spare him, on account of 
the reception. There were also many other 
things which must be attended to, that he 
might entertain his distinguished guest in 
a becoming manner; and the first requisite, 
of course, was money. Rand was sent 
out, therefore, to search for the Hofrath, 
and finally returned with him. 
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The Hofrath was this evening far more} 
' yourself, that your favor should always 


ceremonious in his manner than usual, for 
he was generally very much at his ease 
with his Highness, — too much at his ease, 

eople said; but whether it was that he 
had drunk too much punch in Kunst’s 
booth, and did not wish it to be observed, 
or that he was afraid that his Highness 
would turn his jest into earnest, and really 
let him fall into disfavor, or tkat he be- 
lieved himself likely, by such a demeanor, 
to drive a more profitable bargain for his 
interest, or that i had something else in 
his head, — how should I know? Enough, 
he stood there, stiff as a pole, and bowed 
like aclasp knife. 

His Highness was very gracious to- 
wards him, and finally asked him, seeing 
that he did not relax from his stern de- 
meanor, what was the matter? The Hof- 
rath drew down his mouth, elevated his 
shoulders and his eyebrows, as if the bur- 
den which lay upon him were too heavy 
for his failing strength, and said the hard 
times, and the disfavor of his Serene High- 
ness,—these were what oppressed him. 

The hard times, said his Highness, could 
not oppress him, he knew that; and as for 
the disfavor, he had removed it; he had 
told him expressly he should ask a favor, 
and he had done so. 

“ And I thank your Serene Highness for 
it, with the deepest reverence,” said the 
Hofrath, with another clasp-knife bow ; 
“ but the favor which I would most humbly 
beseech is not one which I could mention 
before all the world.” 

“ Well, then, ask it now!” said his High- 
ness graciously. - 

“Yes,” said the Hofrath, with much 
turning and twisting, “it is rumored in 
the city that I have fallen into disfavor on 
account of my contemplated marriage; and 
my wife that is to be, she sits the whole 
day and cries, till it would move a stone 
to pity; and if it goes on like that, it may 
happen that she will have nothing more to 
do with me.” 

“Let her go, then; you are better with- 
out her.” 

“Yes, your Serene Highness, it is very 
easy for your Serene Highness to say that ; 
but she has a good bit of money, and if 
I am to raise money, I must fall back on 
her for it.” 


“Hm, hm,” said his Highness. “You 


know Iam not much in favor of having 
those about me marry; but — but — then 
take her!” 

“Yes; that will do, if your Serene High- 
ness will remove the disfavor, and give her 
a proof of it by allowing me to present 
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shine upon us.” 

“Well, for ail I care! Then you can 
bring your sweetheart here—at some 
convenient opportunity.” 

“Yes,” said the Hofrath, “and at the 
same convenient opportunity I can also 
bring the money that Rand was speaking 
to me about.” 

“The devil you can!” cried his High- 
ness. “I must have the money to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” said the Hof- 
rath, looking much distressed, ** but I can- 
not raise it; for until she is sure of your 
favor she will not give up her papers, and 
I must go to Strelitz first, for there is no 
money to be had here. And if I should 
go to-morrow, then day after to-morrow I 
could present my future wife to your High- 
ness.” 

“Oh, how wise you are!” cried his 
Highness. “I expect a visit from the 
Duke of Mechlenburg-Schwerin.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” said the Hof- 
rath, looking with one eye rather slyly and 
not very respectfully at the princely Herr, 
as he ran about the room in his vexation, . 
“T meant with the money too.” 

“Well, then come! Come, for the 
devil’s sake, with your charmer!” cried 
his Highness ; and he ran out of the room, 
and scolded about in his apartments, while 
he saw that everything was prepared for 
the reception of his Herr Cousin. But 
this did not. last long, for he put himself 
into high good humor by asingular amuse- 
ment which occurred to him; namely, 
squirting water with a syringe, through 
the keyhole, on the women folks who were 
scrubbing the floor. 

We have now discovered what was Hof- 
rath Altmann’s most important reason for 
going with Kunst to Strelitz, and Stining 
has truly related the accident which his 
Highness met with on the next afternoon ; 
so that we need merely mention that his 
Highness, when he was taken to the pal- 
ace, although still a little weak, but yet 
sound at the heart, lay on bis sofa, and 
gradually so far recovered that he listened 
kindly to Friedrich Franz’s merry talk, 
and even laughed at his jokes. 

Friedrich Franz of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin was a F fees lively gentleman 
of much wit and intelligence, which he 
retained even to extreme old age; so that 
many good stories about him are still in 
circulation in the country, which show that 
he understood well how, by a few timely 
words, to make himself beloved by those 











about him and in his realm. In reference 
to his government, there were weak places 
to be found here and there ; but the Mech- 
lenburgers have long forgotten them, and 
when one speaks of him, the old people, 
who remember him, grow younger as the 
pleasant recollections rise before them. I 
also knew him, and, through the kindness 
of a couple of ladies, I received a present 
of a meerschaum pipe-head which he him- 
self formerly smoked; and whenever I 
feel a little out of spirits, I screw on the 
head,.and with the smoke rise before me 
all sorts of cheerful recollections of old 
Mechlenburg and the old times when 
Friedrich Franz ruled, and there was not 
such strife and contention in the land. He 
was a little, slender, neat-looking man at 
this time, and his body was as vivacious as 
his spirits. In this respect his Serene 
Highness could scarcely compare with 
him; and in other respects he was the 
exact opposite of his Serene Highness — 
he was extremely fond of the ladies. 

When Friedrich Franz arose, the next 
morning, and inquired after the health of 
his Serene Highness, he was informed 
that his Highness had slept very well, and 
was making his toilet. The Schwerin 
Duke’ walked out of doors, a little way 
from the palace, and amused himself in 
contemplating the Rathhaus; and as he 
was sauntering up and down, Baker 
Schultz came up with his baking-apron 
on, and said, “Begging your pardon, 
could you teli me where Rand is?” 

“The Kammerdiener? ” 

“Yes; I want to ask him how it is with 
Serene Highness.” 

“ Well, my good friend, very well! The 
Duke has slept well, and is now getting 


And old Cooper Holzen, who had seen 
the young Duke in his house yesterday, 
came up and asked, “Herr Serene High- 
ness, how is our Serene Highness ?” 

“He is quite well, my good old friend. 
Tell me, are you not the old man into whose 
house we carried the Duke yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, Serene Highness, I am the one.” 

“Phen greet your pretty daughter, and 
tell her she must come to-day and ask for 
her favor. I should like to see her once 
more.” 


“ Neighbor,”’ said Baker Schultz, pulling 


‘the cooper by the coat-tails, “who is that 


you were speaking with?” 

“Eh?” whispered the old cooper, and 
smote himself on the breast, “that is the 
Schwerin Duke.” 

“You will excuse me, most gracious 
Herr,” said the baker, aloud, with the best 
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bow he was capable of making, “ for speak- 
ing to you in my baking-apron.” . 

“No harm done,” said Friedrich Franz. 
“ Well, good morning, good people!” and 
he returned to the palace. 

“ Neighbor,” said Baker Schultz to the 
cooper, “ I don’t know what to think of it, 
for my old woman was fairly wild last even- 
ing; is it true, what she said — but if you 
know nothing about it, don’t be alarmed ! 
—is it true that the Conrector is going 
to marry your Diirten?” 

“ Schultz,” said the old cooper, who was 
quite dazzled by the honors which had 
rained into his kettle since yesterday, 
“ Schultz, why should not Diirten marry 
the Conrector, when Serene Highness him- 
self has lain on my Stining’s bed, and the 
Schwerin Duke talks to me like a friend ?” 
and with that he looked at the baker, as 
if Schultz were a boy compared to him. 

“Neighbor,” said Schultz, quietly, 
“you must excuse me, but you were al- 
ways a great fool, and now you seem to be 
quite cracked ;” and he was turning away, 
when the new Court-poet, Kigebein, came 
up to them and inquired after the health 
of his Serene Highness. 

“You must ask my neighbor Holzen,” 
said Schultz, “for, since yesterday after- 
noon, he sits in the same chair with his 
Serene Highness.” 

And Kigebein turned to the cooper, and 
others came and made inquiries, and old 
Holzen stood there like a turkey among 
ducks, and said, “ Thank you very much, 
friends; go home in peace! The Schwe- 
riner has himself told: Serene Highness is 
quite well.” 

Then he went away and considered the 
question whether his Stining should not 
ask, as a favor, for his old house and yard 
and garden, and whether, as father-in-law, 
when his Diirten should marry the Con- 
rector and Cantor, he ought not to have 
some little title himself. - 

The company in the market-place was 
now increased by the addition of Hofrath 
Altmann, who came out of the palace and 
related that he had spoken with his High- 
ness, at his levee; “and,” he added to 
Kiigebein, but loud enough for other people 
to hear, “ within an hour I am to have the 
{ honor of presenting my ‘future wife to his 
Serene Highness.” 

“Impossible!” cried the Court-poet. 
“Tell me, my dear friend, what do you 
mean? How would it do, if I should go 
to return thanks for my title, or to offer 
congratulations on his happy recovery this 
morning, and unite with this a humble 
presentation of my promised Dorimcne?” 
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* Korlin Soltmann ?” cried the Hofrath, 
startled at the audacity of the poet in pro- 

sing to present a lady to his Serene 

ighness in such will-he nill-he fashion; 
but his love of a joke soon got the upper 
hand, and he clapped Kiagebein on the 
shoulder, and cried, “ That is a good idea! 
Do it! Give the old gentleman a great 
pleasure! But, look here,—I must go 
first, and you come afterwards; for it 
wouldn’t suit me to have you go first with 
your poetry, when I must follow in plain 
prose! ”’ 

Kigebein promised not to anticipate the 
Hofrath, and they parted in high good 
humor. 

His Serene Highness had really got up, 
feeling quite well and cheerful. The Hot- 
rath had been at his levee, and had brought 
the money. His Highness had signed the 

apers with a light heart, and now he was 
in such a frolicsome mood, and felt as if 
he could run about merrily all day with 
his beloved Herr Cousin, and be a match 
for him in every respect; but — but — Se- 
rene Highness, that will not do! Rand, 
the brave old Kammerdiener Rand, exer- 
cised his judgment; and it was necessary, 
for the stronger and merrier his Highness 
became, so much the more softly and 
lightly must Rand walk, and when his 
Highness was in low spirits, Rand sat on 
his high horse. He must needs depress 
his gracious Herr a little, in order to ap- 
pear in a better light himself before the 
Schwerin company. — 

“Serene Highness,” said he, when he 
was alone with his master, — and he placed 
himself before him, and looked at him with 
stern impressiveness, as if his duty as an 
old, faithful servant required him to see 
that everything was done properly,— 
“what shall be . with Halsband? If it 
pleases you to have him dancing round, 
under your very nose,—for all I care! 
And we shall not need-him to-day, and he 
might as well be put in the dungeon; 
but — for all I care!” 

“ Why shall we not need him to-day ?” 
asked his Highness, rather crossly. 

“ Why, we shall not drive out, to-day. 
I should think we had enough of it yester- 
day; though if people choose to break 
their bones, it is nothing to me!” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried his High- 
ness, with a good deal more vexation. 


“We must leave that to our beloved Herr 
Cousin.” 

“Yes, we can do that, we can be tossed 
out by the mares again, —for all I care ; 
it will be a very pleasant amusement, es- 
pecially in the storm, which seems to be 
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gathering by degrees;” and the careful 
old man elevated his eyebrows, and looked 


thoughtfully at the heavens. 


“ What ? ’ asked his Highness anxiously. 
“Do you think we shall have a thunder- 
storm ?” 

“Eh, what doI know? Johann Strasen 
said, day before yesterday, on the lake, we 
should get one to-day; and the Hofrath 
said, this morning, it was very sultry.” 

“Ah, the Hofrath! What does he 
know ?” 

“ How should I know what he knows? ” 
said Rand, and pretended to be going, but 
turned back suddenly. “ But what I want- 
ed to ask —is it true, that he is going to 
present his sweetheart to Serene Highness 
this morning? And amIto let in women- 
folks here?” 

« Yes, you donkey!” cried his Highness, 
whose patience was exhausted. , 

“It never happened so before,” said 
Rand, taking hold of the door-handle. 

“If I command it, it shall happen! I 
am master! And if I let women come in 
here, they shall come in! ”’ 

“Well,” said Rand, “for all I care!” 
and he went off, having succeeded in work- 
ing up his Highness into a state of vexa- 
tion and anxious unrest, as satisfactory as 
he could desire. 

Friedrich Franz now came in and greet- 
ed the old gentleman in a friendly way, 
and the old Herr allowed himself, for the 
moment, to be cheered up a little by the 
lively young Herr, and they took their 
breakfast together. And Friedrich Franz 
took occasion to remark that the Herr 
Cousin had very good subjects, who 
seemed to regard him with great affection, 
for there were quite a crowd of them 
standing outside, before the palace, to in- 
quire after the health of his Highness. 

Oh, yes, said his Highness, the subjects 
were well enough, that is to say, the men 
folks; but the women folks were always 
making him trouble, —there was always 
something the matter, and they were the 
plague of his life. 

“ Now, Herr-Cousin,” said the Duke of 
Schwerin, “the young women I have.seen 
this morning on the market-place pleased 
me very much,—but New-Brandenburg 
has the reputation, all over the country, 
of having the prettiest girls to show, — 
and that pretty child, who nursed you so 
tenderly after the accident yesterday, — 
parole @honneur ! —she might set up for 
a distinguished beauty, anywhere.” 

“TI did not notice her, particularly,” said 
his Highness rather snappishly ; “I never 
trouble myself about such things.” 
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“ Ah,” said Friedrich Franz, “the Herr 
Cousin will soon open his eyes, when the 
little, soft, white dove flutters in.” 

“ How?” asked his Highness, in aston- 
ishment, for he had entirely forgotten Sti- 
ning, “flutter in here? here, in my palace ?” 

“ Herr Cousin promised her a favor.” 

“Then we did it in our uncomprehend- 
ing ignorance!” exclaimed his Highness, 
very angry with himself. “God preserve 
us! Is she coming here to-day, too?” 

“Serene Highness,” said Rand, entering. 

“ What do you want?” cried his High- 
ness, advancing upon him hastily and an- 
grily. Rand would gladly have tormented 
him a little for this hasty tempe-; but the 
presence of the Schwerin Duke left him no 
opportunity; he merely said, in a very 
humble and melancholy way, “Ah, Se- 
rene Highness,I was only going to say, 
we shall have a thunder-storm to-day.” 

“Lieber Gott!” cried his Highness, his 
heat quite cooling down, “ that too!” 

“ Yes, and then the Hofrath is out there 
with ——” 

“Eh, what? Let them in, for the devil’s 
sake, that we may have it over with!” 

Rand departed, and Friedrich Franz in- 
quired, “ What is it, then ?” 

“Eh, what should it be ? ” said his High- 
ness, with evident vexation, —“ another 
woman!” 

Here the Hofrath entered; not quite so 
much at his ease as formerly, nor yet so 
stiff as the day before, when he was re- 

uired to raise money; and he spoke High 

erman, and on his arm he had a pretty 
little woman, in the prime of life, some- 
where between thirty and fifty, who had 
made herself very neat, and courtesied 
with the deepest reverence before his High- 
ness, as if she understood very well on 
what terms she was admitted. 
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“ The high favor ——” began the Hof- 
rath, with his deepest bow. 

“Yes, it is all right, it is very good,” in- 
terrupted his Highness, still a little out of 
humor, but yet favorably impressed by 
their deferential respect. 

“They are going to be married,” said 
he, briefly, to the Duke. 

“ So, so?” said the latter, and went up 
gayly to the pair. “Let me congratulate 
you on your new marriage.” 

“ New marriage!” interposed his High- 
ness, rather spitefully; “it is his fourth! 
They have good courage! Well, well,” he 
added, turning to the Hofrath, “it is all 
very well, very fine!” 

“With the deepest gratitude and re- 
spect,” began the Hofrath again, with an- 
other bow, “I venture to express the hope 
that we may see your Serene. Highness at 
our wedding.” 

“What? What? We? We ata wed-. 
ding!” 

“TI should not wait to be asked twice,” 
interposed Friedrich Franz, cheerfully, 
“and I should claim the first dance with 
the fair bride! ” 

The bride courtesied, and the Hofrath 
bowed, and said, “ The distinguished favor 
with which Serene Highness has regarded 
me, and his kindness this morning, when [ 
had the happiness to be present at his 
levee is 

“ Yes, it is all good, very good,” inter- 
rupted his Highness, for he feared that the 
Hofrath might let out that he had brought 
him money; and beeause he might find 
him again quite indispensable, he contin- 
ued, “ Well, we will see; if it is possible, I 
will come.” ; 

Then the presentation was over, and the 
happy pair courtesied and bowed them- 
selves out of the door. 








THE PINE. 
TE mountain owns its oread, and the stream 
Its rtaiad; lo, the dryad of the pine! 
How stern and lofty! sorrow how divine 
Its murmurings speak : but let the lightning 


ine 
Around it, and the storm hold fearful reign, 
Lo, the proud warrior! with what calm disdain 
He braves the utmost fury! all forgot 

Hig sorrow, for great souls remember not 





Their trials when great troubles come; they call 
The poised soul up; and great hearts do not 


iW 
To tempests, but with calm, uplifted brow 
Dare the wild worst; dark, stormy troubles fall 
Upon the strong to try them; weakness bends; 
Strength grows more strong, and vain the storm 
its fury spends, 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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From Macruillan’s Magazine. 
4NEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, 
POPE PIUS II. 

PART II. 

IN spite of the tortuous nature of his 
political actions and the blots upon his 
private character, Zineas was in no sense 
a vicious man. It is true that, while he 
was struggling upwards, he felt it impos- 
sible to avoid many false situations in pub- 
lic matters, and he was determined that no 
false shame should prevent him in his en- 
deavours after success. In private life he 
made no profession of beings better than 
his neighbours. “Continence might suit 
a philosopher,” he exclaimed, “but was 
unfit for a poet;” but his conscience had 
hindered him from taking Orders till ad- 
vancing years had cooled his passions, and 
this was in those days a rare concession to 
morality. The culture which Aneas had 
gained from his studies gave him a delicacy 
of mind and sensitiveness of perception, 
which saved him from coarse and open 
offences against current social decorum. 
He had done many things which probably 
he wished he had been spared the neces- 
sity of doing; but poverty sharpened his 
wits till they regarded strict honesty as 
clumsy blundering, and his ambition, 
which had all its own work to do, neglect- 
ed, in the pressure of business, the sharp 
distinctions to which more grovelling 
minds have time to attend. His letters 
show a delightful naiveté in stating his real 

osition and disclosing his intentions. 
These letters he deliberately allowed to 
coine down to posterity, and in this he cer- 
tainly is a strong instance of the great 
power of candour. Every man, however 
much he had to conceal, however much he 
might shrink before judgment, would still 
stand out better in the eyes of posterity if 
they could see his real motives than if they 
were on.y left to guess at them. As we 
read Eneas’s letters we may laugh some- 
times at his vanity, or feel indignant at 
his effrontery, or despise his self-seeking, 
while we admire his cleverness; but, as 
we read on, we tend to feel a greater lik- 
ing for him personally. How many men 
who have been so successful dare leave 
behind them so clear a record of their do- 
ings? How many politicians (and it is as 
a politician that p* arcs must be judged) 
would care that all the correspondence 
thould descend to posterity, in which they 
hunted for places, or violently upheld opin- 
ions which they afterwards renounced ? 
Yet in the case of Aneas these are the 
materials we possess,— materials which 
he took no pains to suppress or garble. 
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Moreover, Zneas lived in an age of tor- 
tuous policy and wonderful success. He 
himself was present at the siege of Mi- 
lan, when the condottier-general, Francesco 
Sforza, suddenly turned his arms against 
the Commonwealth, whose hireling he was, 
and, after subjecting the people to all the 
horrors of a protracted siege, still man- 
aged so well that he was finally hailed by 
their acclamations Duke of Milan, and 
ruled them securely till his death. It was 
a time in which the policy of which Mac- 
chiavelli is the passive analyst was uncon- 
sciously developing. In Aineas we see 
this policy in its most insinuating, most 
graceful, most spontaneous form. He dis- 
armed opposition by kindliness and suavity, 
by perfect inoffensiveness of character, 
just as surely as did Caesar Borja by the 
assassin’s dagger and the poisoned cup. 
Z£ueas and Cesar Borja equally had suc- 
cess as their object ; but ASneas succeeded 
by never making a foe, Cesar Borja hoped 
to succeed by never leaving one alive. 

This is the key to the character of 
Eneas: he represented the cultivated and 
enfranchized spirit of the Renaissance, as 
guided by a skilful hand through the mazes 
of politics. He began by having a per- 
fectly open mind. The Renaissance had 
taught him and all its early disciples a 
contempt for the ideas of the Middle Ages, 
and an entire want of sympathy with them. 
Yet this contempt they dared not too 
openly express, so they revenged them- 
selves by uncontrolled vagaries, in which 
they either pulled down or propped up 

arts of the old structure as their fancy or 
interest led them. So it was with Mneas. 
The man of culture, he held, must perform 
with ability and decorum the duties of any 
office to which he is called; must use as 
skilfully as he can the advantages, and 
even disadvantages, of his position. In this 
there was no hypocrisy, no consciousness 
of meanness, no particle of dissimulation. 
His opinions in his youth were floating, 
because the world lay before him and he 
wished to keep an open mind, so as to be 
able to turn his talents to the best account : 
as life advanced, the vague possibilities 
which youth had held before his eyes fell 
away one by one and were abandoned, 
the future became year by year more lim- 
ited and more defined; and so, side by 
side with the actual facts of life, his con- 
victions formed themselves, and his opin- 
ions and life fitted themselves into. one 
another with wondrous suppleness. From 
looseness of life Aneas passed to moral 
respectability, when the force of tempta- 
tions ceased; from indifference to religious 
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forms he passed to a priesthood of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy, when he saw that 
orthodoxy was going to prevail; from ad- 
herence to the liberal and reforming opin- 
ions of Basle he passed to a rigid ecclesias- 
tical conservatism, and as Pope anathema- 
tized the opinions which in his youth he 
had skilfully advocated. He did so because 
his position had changed; the same opin- 
ions did not befit the young adventurer 
and the man of secure fame; the condi- 
tions that surrounded him were different, 
how could his opinions or desires remain 
the same ? 

In this point of view Zneas was quite 
consistent: he had succeeded, but that was 
no reason why he should wish others to 
succeed. As Cardinal he urged upon the 
Pope the desirability of settling a disputed 
election to the bishopric of Regensburg in 
favour of a nephew of the Duke of Bava- 
ria, although he had only slight claim to a 
capitular election and was under the can- 
onical age; his election would be more 
expedient, and would give greater pres- 
tige to the Papacy, whose object must be 
to ally itself with princes. No sentimental 
reminiscences of his own early days mis- 
led Aneas to lend a hand to a struggling 
brother. He is even very proud of this 
exploit, as indeed he was of most things in 
which he had a hand; but to this triumph 
of his principles he calls special attention, 
and says that it “marvellously increased 
his reputation among the Cardinals.” 

This capacity for making the best of 
circumstances, this genuine and perfectly 
unconscious power of self-ad:ptation to 
any condition, was quite natural in that 
day. The revival of the learning of the 
aucients disgusted the student with the 
notions of his own day, while antiquity 
gave no real ideas to enable him to recon- 
struct his life under the circumstauces in 
which it had to be spent. The culture of 
the Renaissance was consequently merely 
concerned with form, and very little with 
contents. The facts of life were given 
from without; the cultivated mind was 
not concerned with them; the utmost it 
could do was to try and make them accord 
with ancient precedent —to rob them, if 
possible, of their repulsive, ungraceful, or 
indecorous aspect. Even in the Council 
of Basle the pious.Cardinal of Arles stirred 
the assembled Fathers to take courage and 
depose Eugenius, by quoting the examples 
of self-devotion. given by Curtius, Leoni- 
das. Theramenes, Codrus, and Socrates. 

The consideration of this cultivated ver- 
satility of disposition, which was the nat- 
ural result of neas’s studies and was 
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quickened by his ambition and vanity, is 
necessary for the consistent understand- 
ing of his character. The majority of his 
biographers wish to draw a distinction 
between his early life and his pontificate, 
and are willing to imagine that bis zeal for 
a Crusade was the means of raising him 
into a nobler sphere of personal unselfish- 
ness; some even go so faras to argue, 
that one who was so admirable as Pope 
must have been equally admirable in his 
younger days, and so wish to read his 
earlier writings in the light of his edifying 
death, and refer all his slippery actions to a 
sincere desire for the good of Christen- 
dom. Tome, Hneas Sylvius seems con- 
sistent throughout. He is a cultivated 
man, adapting himself gracefully to his 
surroundings; his opinions, both moral 
and religious, develop themselves spon- 
taneously, so as to accord with the posi- 
tion which his talents are winning for him 
— a position which is day by day rising 
higher and higher, and so making greater 
demands upon his better nature, and free- 
ing’ him more and more from the lower 
requirements of self-interest. 

neas, then, when he was made Pope, 
showed a sincere desire to discharge faith- 
fully and well the duties of that office ; to 
discharge them, moreover, in a becoming 
way, and, above all things, to earn a title 
to the remembrance of posterity. His am- 
bition was always saved by his vanity from 
degenerating into mere selfishness, and the 
vulgar desire to gain benefits and position 
for himself was always subordinate to the 
anxiety to make for himself a name and 
leave a mark upon his times. The times 
were, unluckily, such as it was impossible 
to leave a mark upon. Europe could no 
longer be regarded as united; it consisted 
of a number of States strugzling to a con- 
sciousness of their nationality, and at 
present confused both in their separate 
aims and in their mutual relations. It 
was scarcely possible for a Pope to make 
any impression on Europe such as Pius 
found it, but it is always possible to leave 
a name end found a renown by an appeal 
to a great idea, even when its time has 
passed away. 

This reason alone, if others had been 
wanting, would have led a Pope of the 
ambition of Pius. II. to identify himself 
closely with the idea of a Crusade. It had 
been talked of by the last three Popes: 
Calixtus had made it his chief object: it 
was the only aim for which a Pope could 
hope to unite Europe, the only ery which 
had any chance of meeting with universal 
recognition. The Papacy was an object 
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of suspicion to the national Churches, 
whose open rebellion had just been with 
difficulty subdued; in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters it had no chance of obtaining general 
hearing, nor could it hope to interfere suc- 
cessfully in the political complications of 
Europe. But the fall of Constantinople 
had given a shock to all; the rapid ad- 
vance of the Turlss might well cause gen- 
eral alarm. Opposition to them from mo- 
tives of European policy, if not from mo- 
tives of religion, was the only hope for 
any undertaking on a large enough scale 
to afford Pius any chance of distinction. 
Moreover, his flme was already connected 
with the Crusade; already his eloquence 
had been heard in Italy and in Germany 
calling upon all to join the holy cause; his 
reputation as an orator rested on this 
foundation, and happily in this matter his 
present policy did not require a repudia- 
tion of the past. 

It is in association with the crusading 
spirit that Pius is generally judged: he is 
regarded as the last enthusiast of a noble 
idea — as one who warred nobly, though 
unsuccessfully, against the selfishness of 
his time; and when he found the contest 
hopeless, died almost a martyr to his mis- 
taken yet generous zeal. Yet if we ex- 
amine the facts of Pius’ pontificate we see 
no signs of overwhelming haste, no traces 
of any self-sacrifice in essential points, no 
abandonment even of small matters of 
Papal policy, to further the end which he 

rofessed to hold supreme. It is true that 
immediately after his accession Pius an- 
nounced his intention of holding a Con- 
gress at Mantua; but when he tore him- 
self away from Rome, amid the tears of 
the populace, who regretted the loss of the 
pecuniary advantages they derived from 
the presence of the Papal Court, he still 
made no haste to reach Mantua, but spent 
eight months on the way, lingering fondly 
ia his native Siena, and adorning his birth- 
place, Corsignano, which changed its name 
so Pienza in his honour. He professed a 
desire to pacify Italy, that it might aim at 
nothing but a Crusade, but the extent of 
his desire may be judged by his views 
about the reconciliat on of Sigismund Mala- 
testa of Rimini and Piccinino: “ Not suf- 
ficiently understanding whether war or 
peace between them would conduce more 
to the welfare of the Church — since it 
was plain that Piccinino could not rest 
quiet, and it was probable that, if he were 
relieved from war with Sigismund, he would 
turn his arms against the Church — the 
Pope judged that it was the will of God 
that peace could not be concluded.” 
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Nor did Pius endeavour to free himself 
from complications, that he might give 
himself unreservedly to the great cause he 
had undertaken. At his accession he 
found the kingdom of Naples claimed by 
René of Anjou, in opposition to Ferdinand, 
an illegitimate son of King Alfonso, who 
had just died. Culixtus had pronounced 
against Ferdinand, wishing to hand over 

aples to one of the Borjas, his nephews. 
Pius, partly to avoid difficulties, partly 
with the Italian antipathy to the French, 
at once recognized Ferdinand. So far he 
had acted wisely, and had done nothing in- 
consistent with his great aim. Tie claim 
of Ferdinand was a good one, and the 
Pope might recognize whom he thought. 
fit. But Pius did much more: he entered 
into a treaty with Ferdinand, and identified 
himself and the Papal policy with Ferdi- 
nand’s party; and this he did from no 
higher motive than nepotism, from which 
all the culture which Pius possessed did 
not succeed in saving him. He wished to 
get a hold on Ferdinand, and secure a 
principality in the kingdo:n of Naples for 
Antonio Todeschini, son of his sister Lao- 
damia —a young man in no way remarka- 
ble, and who in his early days had caused 
his uncle trouble, and wrung from him a 
letter of good advice: —* Everything in 
which you now delight — youth, health, 
beauty, pleasures — will pass away. Wis- 
dom alone, if once we receive her, accom- 
panies us to our death, and after death 
makes another life blessed.” From the 
care which Pius now takes of Antonio, we 
are bound to conclude that he profited*by 
these admonitions. Pius raised troops and 
money to help Ferdinand and to gain a 
princedom for Antonio as a dowry of 
Ferdinand’s daughter. No doubt there 
were motives of Papal and of Italian pol- 
icy also which made the idea of an Ange- 
vin King of Naples distasteful to the Pope; 
but the leading motive of his strong par- 
tisanship of Ferdinand seems to have been 
this amiable concern for his relations. 
From the point of view of his crusading 
projects it was most impolitic, for it alien- 
ated France from the Papacy, and gave an 
additional reason for the refusal to take 

art in the expedition, or to allow the 

‘ope to collect revenues within the French 
territories. True, the French had another 
reason to give; they were at war with 
England, and could not afford to detach 
any of their forces. Pius answered, that 
he was making a similar demand from the 
English, and if both sides sent an equal 
contingent the decrease of strength would 
be proportional, and they might continue 
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their war with undiminished forces. Surely 
this naiveté must be ironical. 

Similarly, if we look at the other Euro- 
pean powers, we see that Pius did not take 
steps towards their pacification, and did 
not behave towards them in a way to en- 
courage them to enter upon acrusade. In 
Germany he quarrels with the Archbishop 
Diether of Mainz, because he has not paid 
the enormous sum of 20,500 ducats, due to 
the Papal treasury as fees on installation. 
When Diether tried to evade the payment, 
the Pope set up a rival, who maintained 
his claims by force of arms. The dispute 
widened into civil war, which for four 

ears devasted the Rhine provinces. 
qually unhappy was Pius in his dealings 
with Eastern Tecanne, where, during the 
whole of his pontificate, he was engaged 
in a bitter conflict with Sigismund, Duke 
of Austria, for whom, as a young man, 
ZEneas had written love-letters and some 
educational treatises. England, engaged 
in the Wars of the Roses, Pius a = as 
almost beneath his notice. He mentions 
that Henry VI. had sent some lords of 
rank and dignity on an embassy to the 
Congress at Mantua, but they had refused 
to come, and only two priests appeared be- 
fore him. Pius adds, with a strange igno- 
rance of English forms, that their creden- 
tials bore the subscription of no witnesses 
—the King was so deserted that he had 
to witness his letters himself, writing 
“Teste rege,” and appending the great 
seal. It seems strange that the Papal 
Curia did not know the ordinary form of 
an English state paper. But Pius “de- 
spised so poor an embassy from so great a 
King, and did not admit them to a second 
audience.” ;' 

We do not see in the papal eloquence, 
any more than in the papal policy, any 
byrning enthusiasm for a Crusade. His 
speech at Mantua is polished and laboured, 
yet not of the kind to thrill an excited 
multitude with wild zeal or fill the air 
with shouts of “ Deoslo volt!” Life, he 
says, is short after all, and troublesome; 
death comes from small causes, as we see 
in the case of the poet Anacreon: let us 
earn in war against the Turks a glorious 
immortality, “where the soul, freed from 
the chain of the body, will not recover, as 
Plato thought, universal knowledge, but 
will rather, as Aristotle and our doctors 
hold, attain it.” His speech, however, was 
much admired; but it was followed by a 
long address from the Greek Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, which showed, as Pius remarked 
with some complacency, how inferior was 
Greek eloquence to Latin. The whole 
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Congress at Mantua was a failure: no one 
except Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who 

romised to lead 6,000 men, made a genu- 
ine offer of aid to the Pope. 

The Crusades were looked upon by the 
European nations in general as means for 
raising money, which the Papacy spent on 
its own purposes; and the conduct of Pi- 
us in the war of the Neapolitan succession 
did not tend to allay their suspicions. The 
war continued for five years, in the course 
of which the papal revenues were almost 
entirely exhausted, and. Pius did not even 
hesitate to summon to his aid the brave 
Scanderbeg, whose presence was so sorely 
needed in Greece to hinder the northward 
progress of the Turks. We grieve to find 
the Albanian hero leading for a few months 
800 of his troops to help the Pope in Na- 


‘ples; a useless aid, because the hardy 


mountaineers were unused to warfare in the 
open field, and in the luxury of Italy de- 
generated into a disorderly rabble. Scan- 
derbeg retired without having effected 
anything; but his presence in italy is an 
instance of the mischief done by the empty 
talk about Crusades in which Europe at 
this period indulged. The gallant bands, 
who were inspired by strong national feel- 
ing to resist the Turks, were being deluded 
by false hopes, and prevented by the prom- 
ise of a large expedition from carrying out, 
so sturdily as they would otherwise have 
done, their own little efforts of resistance 
and defence. 

Europe, in fact, did not believe in a 
Crusade, although it had an uneasy feel- 
ing that a Crusade was both right and 
wise: the various nations recognized t 
duty and expedience of it, but deferred 
the performance till a°more convenient 
season. Pope Pius talked more than any 
one else, as befitted a Pope, but did not 
show any greater desire than any other 
prince to sacrifice his own interests, how- 
ever trifling, to the great end which he 
eloquently advocated. In speaking, it is 
true, he was not sparing of himself — mir- 
acles almost were wrought to enable him 
to harangue more conveniently. On one 
occasion he spoke for three hours, he says, 
and was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion; and “although he laboured under a 
very severe cough, yet he was aided dur- 
ing his speech by Divine help, and never 
coughed at all or showed the least difti- 
culty.” Another time, though suffering 
from the gout, “though languid, overcome 
by pain, pale, and anxious, he could at 
first scarcely speak at all— when he 
warmed with eloquence his pain departed, 
words rushed to his lips, ves he delivered 
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a speech of three hours’ length which was 
listened to with the greatest attention by 
all.” But this speaking availed little 
when contrasted with the acts of Pius. 
He spent his energies and money in the 
Neapolitan war, thereby openly quarrel- 
ling with France; while in Germany he 
fomented dissension instead of promoting 
peace. The glory of his death has thrown 
these considerations into the background, 
but they were present to the eyes, and in- 
fluenced the judgments, of his contempo- 
raries. 

Pius was, at the same time, quite in 
earnest about the Crusade; but not with 
the earnestness of deep conviction or self- 
devotion. He wished it might come about 
under his presidency, but he could not sac- 
rifice his nephew’s prospects to a shadowy 
hope. He had urged the duty on others, 
— till they showed signs of fulfilling it, he 
need not sacrifice the interests of the Holy 
See. So Pius sounded the note for a 
Crusade, and waited for six years to see 
what would happen. He had cqnducted 
with credit the Mantua congress, and this 
was some gain meanwhile. 

We cannot follow Pius through all the 
acts of his pontificate, but all of them 
were guided by the same care for scrupu- 
lous external decorum, and the same dex- 
terous balancing of the claims and advan- 
tages of present profit and future renown. 
The attention which Pius pays to decorum, 
as befitted a man of culture, is seen in his 
long description of the festival which he 
celebrated on the occasion of receiving 
from Greece the head of the Apostle St. 
Andrew; he met the sacred relic outside 
the city and conducted it within the walls, 
amid a crowd which was edified by his be- 
haviour. “The wondrous order and dig- 
nity of the procession of priests riveted 
the attention of all—chanting with palms 
in their hands, they advanced throngh the 
throng an escort to the Pope, with slow 
steps and serious tountenance.” Tears 
are shed at the moving discourse of Pius; 
a Latin hymn in Sapphic stanzas com- 
posed by Campanus is sung in honour of 
the Apostle and the Pope. Then the relic 
was deposited in the Church of S. Luca, 
where the Pope also spent the night; the 
next day it was to be carried to St. Pe- 
ter’s: he tells us his anxiety about the 
weather, lest the rain should spoil the pro- 
cession; and when the sun shone out in 
the morning, then rushed into his grateful 
mind the lines — 


** Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane : 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Cassar habet.”’ 
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He tells us how, to improve the spectacle, 
he remorselessly ordered that the Cardi- 
nals should go on foot. “It was a great 
sight, and full. of devotion, to see these 
venerable men walking through the slip- 
pery streets, palms in their hands, their 
grey hairs covered by white mitres, clad in 
priestly robes, their eyes fixed on the 
ground in silent prayer; and many, who 
before could never advance more than a 
hundred yards without their horses, ac- 
complished, on this day, two miles, and 
that in the mud and laden with their 
priestly garments.” 

Again, on the festival of Corpus Domini, 
celebrated at Viterbo, the Cardinals. vied 
with one another in the grandeur of their 
shows, knowing that the Pope was a man 
of taste, and wishing to please him. One 
device of the Cardinal of Teano was espe- 
cially praised: a great square through 
which the procession was to pass was cov- 
ered over with blue and white drapery, 
and adorned with arches wreathed with 
ivy and flowers, and with eighteen col- 
umns, on which sat eighteen boys dressed 
like angels, who formed a quire to sing a 
greeting to the Pope. In the middle of 
the square was a representation of the 
Holy Sepulchre with the soldiers asleep 
around it; as the Pope drew near an angel 
was let down by a rope through the cur- 
tain, saluted the Pope “with heavenly 
voice and gesture,” and sang a hymn an- 
nouncing the Resurrection. Then a small 
cannon was fired, the soldiers awoke and 
rubbed their eyes; the tomb opened, a 
figure stepped out “carrying in his hand 
the Banner of the Cross adorned with a 
diadem, and announcing to the people, in 
Italian verse, the accomplishment of their 
salvation.” Further on, in the square be- 
fore the Cathedral was acted the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin; heaven was repre- 
sented on the housetops, where the Cardi- 
nal of Santi Quattro Coronati had not 
shrunk from the extremest realism : “ God 
sitting in majesty, and bands of holy an- 
gels, and blazing stars, and the joys of 
the glory above, were wondrously repre- 
sented.” All this, to its minutest details, 
Pius tells us: he was pleased with a suc- 
cessful appearance in public. Like a man 
of taste, he wished that everything should 
be well done, and that a proper » torn 
should distinguish everything that sur- 
rounded him. 

Sometimes, indeed, this decorum was 
sadly interfered with ; and Pius was keenly 
sensitive to its breach. Much as he might 
wish, in the splendour of the Papacy, to 





forget his antecedents and behave with 
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that propriety which only the untoward ' hostility, and he delighted, as Pope, to 
circumstances of his early days had made’ ramble about Italy and enjoy the simple 
him ever lay aside, stil! there were some | homage of the rustica. He could not stay 
who were not so ready to forget; espe- at Rome and lead an uneventful life sur- 
cially one Gregory Heimberg, an honest | rounded by all the equipments of Papal 
German, who had no belief in the Italian etiquette; he liked to travel and see new 
refinements of Aneas, and who had stur-' places, and learn the history of the vari- 
dily upheld the independence of the Ger-| ous towns he saw; he liked the country, 
man Church against Aneas’s machinations and he enjoyed change of air; his life had 
so long as he could. Gregory could not been too adventurous, hitherto, to allow 
forgive his old foe, though he had become him to sink into an old age of mere cere- 
Pope; he was determined to show him'monial decorum. So in spite of the mur- 
that even a blunt German was not alto-| murs of the people of Rome, Pius used to 
gether defenceless, but could use his oppor- | wander forth attended by a few Cardinals, 
tunity when it came. Eneas has left us| with whom he might transact the neces- 
an amusing account of Gregory’s rude sary Papal business, and would enjoy the 
German manners in Rome, where he had cool breezes of the hills, or refresh his 
gone on an embassy for the German elec-| aching frame by sailing up the Tiber, or 
tors to Eugenius, and Aineas had man-| would settle at the baths of Viterbo, or 
aged to get in advance of him. “ Gregory | draw towards the neighbourhood of his 
used to walk after sunset, sweltering in| native Siena. He would delight in eating 
the heat, in a manner disrespectful both to | a simple meal by the side of a fountain, or 
the Romans and his own office — with his| would rest while his servants, with much ~ 
boots loose about his heels, his hat in his | shouting and bustle, would beat the stream 
hand, his breast uncovered, waving his for fish; and great was his satisfaction 
arms, cursing Eugenius and the Romans/| when the —_— of the neighbourhood, 
and the Curia, heaping imprecations on the hearing of his presence, flocked to beg his 
stifling heat.” Eneas had laughed at him | blessing and bring gifts of fruit and bread; 
then, but practice had taught Gregory , nor did he, when the rude herdsman offered 
something better than mere rage, and he him milk in the wooden bow! well dirtied 
came to Mantua to pay Pope Pius off for | by continual use, refuse the gift, but drank 
the tricks that neas had played. As |it with a smile of kindliness, and handed 
ambassador of Albert of Austria, he made | it on to the nearest Cardinal. - 
a speech before the assembly. He need} In his delight in a holiday, and his ap- 
not, he said, praise his master, as the re- | preciation of the picturesque in natural 
nowned ZEneas had frequently done so/scenery, Pius is far in advance of the or- 
himself, — Zneas, who had so often gone | dinary sentiment of his time; and in fact 
as ambassador, and had gained by his is purely modern. He describes the view 
speeches the highest glory ; he who was no out of his bedroom window, and the places 
orator could only do his duty, and that| at which he used to halt for food, in the 
with dry words and harsh speech, without | Same way as a modern traveller writing to 
any windy sentences or rhetorical finery.) his friends at home. Here is an extract 
Pius winced, but Gregory went on, speak-| from his journal: “The Pope advanced 
ing no word in praise of the Pope, and from Fabrica to Soriano through roads 
quoting Terence, who was not regarded | which were most delightful; for the great- 
as a proper author for the Papal ear. Not | er part of the fields were yellow with the 
long after, Gregory, in another speech flowers of the broom, the rest, covered 
which he made as Sigismund’s ambassador, | with shrubs and flowers of every kind, 
reminded Pius of his intimacy with Sigis-|shone with purple, white, or a thousand 
mund as a boy, and his kindness in writ-| other hues. It was the month of Muy, 
ing love-letters for him, “ which your Holi- | and everything was green; the woods were 
ness was good enough to translate from smiling and ringing with the songs of 
Italian into German.” Gregory was re-; birds. . . . In Viterbo, the Pope used every 
morseless; and Pius was — aware day to go out before daybreak into the 
that he was being laughed at. It must, fields, to enjoy the pleasant air before the 
have given him some satisfaetion after-| day grew hot, and look at the green crops 
wards to pronounce sentence of excommu-| and the flowering flax which, in its colour, 
nication on both Sigismund and Gregory | imitated the heavens.” Passages like this 
for their resistance to Nicolas of Cusa,| meet us at every page, showing the keen 
Bishop of Brixen. cape that Pius took in change of place, 
But it was not often that Pius met with| his ready observation of the picturesque, 
such treatment; his affability disarmed’ and his delight in the beauties of nature. 
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His diligence was indeed inexhaustible ; 
although he possessed this relish for a hol- 
iday, and although he was so broken down 
in health that he had always to be carried 
in a litter, he never neglected either the 
duties of his office or his devotion to liter- 
ary pursuits. It is indeed wonderful how 
persistently he retained his freshness, how 
easily his mind could receive an impulse, 
and how laboriously he would follow outa 
line of study eveninthe midst of pressing 
business. The most learned of his works 
is a Treatise on the Geography of Asia, 
which shows great research, as well as ac- 
curacy of knowledge, and truthfulness of 
conception of the general bearings of ge- 
penn and the utility of its study. This 
work was commenced in 1461, in the height 
of his Neapolitan war; it arose from a 
chance conversation between Pius and his 
general, Frederic of Urbino, who was es- 
corting him from Rome to Tivoli. “The 
Pope was pleased with the flashing of the 
arms and the trappings of the horses and 
men; for what is more beautiful than the 
ordered line of a camp? The sun was 
shining on the shields; the breast-plates 
and crests reflected a wondrous splendour ; 
each band of soldiers showed like a forest 
of spears. Frederic, who was a man of 
great reading, began to ask the Pope if the 
heroes of antiquity were armed like men 
of the present day. The Pope said that 
all our present arms, and many others as 
well, were mentioned by Homer and Vir- 
gil.” The talk then turned to the Trojan 
war, which Frederic disparaged, while the 
Pope maintained its importance ; then they 
discussed the extent and boundaries of 
Asia Minor, about which they could not 
agree. “So the Pope, finding a little 
leisure at Tivoli, wrote a description of 
Asia drawn from Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
Quintus Curtius, Julius Solinus, Pomponi- 
us Mela, and other ancient authors, choos- 
ing such points as seemed requisite for the 
full understanding of the matter.” Nor 
was this all: for in tht preface to the 
“ Asia,” Pius tells us his intention (it was 
partially fulfilled) of writing a geography 
of the world, with asketch of the previous 
history of every country, and a full account 
of the important events which had occurred 
in each in his own time. He knows that 
this literary work will not escape a malig- 
nant interpretation. “How comes it, 
many will say, that the Pope has so much 
leisure as to spend, in writing books, the 
time which belongs to the Christian peo- 
ple?” To this Pius answers, what authors 
since his time have not ceased to answer 


our writings, read them before he con- 
demn. They contain much from which he 
may learn; nor is the time spent in their 
production taken away from public busi- 
ness; but we have deprived our old age of 
the rest which is its due, that we might re- 
cord the events of our time which deserve 
remembrance. Our labours are carried on 
by night, and we consume in writing the 
| greater part of the hours that are due to 
;Sleep. It may be urged that the time 
would be better spent in vigils and prayers, 
as it had been by many of his predeces- 
sors;’’ but Pius honestly owns that his 
culture has outlived the gloomy rites of 
medizeval ascetism. ‘ We confess that 
others might have spent their vigils better, 
but we must give some indulgence to our 
mind, whose delight lies in midnight stud- 
ies.” 

In all other points we are similarly 
struck with the capavity which Pius shows 
for taking an interest in everything he 
sees: twice in his commentaries does he 
describe with great relish some athletic 
sports, of which he had been a spectator. 
It is true he feels it beneath the Papal dig- 
nity to acknowledge the interest he felt, 
and on both occasions, after most graphic 
descriptions of the races, he adds that the 
Pope was not present, but was engaged 
with the Cardinals on business at the time. 
He describes, however, in exactly similar 
language, a theological controversy held in 
his presence ;'a strife had broken out be- 
tween the Minorites and the Dominicans 
on the tremendous question whether the 
Blood of Christ shed on the ground durin 
the Passion, were worthy of reverence — 
worship. The strife had waxed high be- 
tween. the two rival Orders, till at last the 
question was referred to the Pope. For 
three days the disputants argued before 
the Consistory. Pius may be pardoned for 
looking upon the proceedings as a kind of 
mental and even bodily gymnastic. “ It 
was beautiful and delightful to hear the 
eminent talents of these most learned men 
contend in argument, and to see now one 
and now another press to the front. They 
strove, as became the majesty of their 
judges, with moderation and eagerness; 
but so severe and sharp was the conflict, 
that, though it was the depth of winter, 
and everything was stiff with frost, the 
sweat dropped from them — such was their 
ardour for victory.” Pius does not profess , 
any interest for the question itself, but he 
details at length the arguments on each 
side, and watched its alternations with the 








to their critics: “Let him who despises 


same delight as he had seen the foot-races 
at Pieuza. 
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Thus in his Neapolitan war, in discharg- 
ing the duties of his office, and in mental 
r-laxation by wanderings in search of new 
interests, Pius passed the years 1460-64. 
His health had at first been bad, and grew 
worse ; he could not use his feet, and had 
always to be carried in a litter; he was a 


martyr to gout, and suffered , dreadfully: 


from stone; he was old before his years; 
his face showed the marks of the perpetual 
pains he endured, but he had learned self- 
control, and would contrive to talk or speak 
even when suffering most acute agony, and 
his suffering was known only by the con- 
tortion of the muscles of his face, or the 
twitching of his lips, “ althoug’: oftentimes 
he suffered such agonies that there was 
nothing, except his voice, which could show 
that he remained alive.”* Life, he saw, 
could not last long, and the question grew 
more pressing every year, — with what 
fame would his name go down to posterity ? 

This was a thought always present with 
him; he was keenly sensitive to public 
opinion, and showed himself always most 
anxious to leave a worthy remembrance of 
himself to after ages. But Pius was too 
acute to mistake the shouts of his own 
generation for fame, or to think that a rep- 
utation could be conferred by the literary 
panegyrics so common in his days; he had 
written too many himself, and knew their 
real value. Hence he never showed him- 
self a patron of literary men; the accla- 
mations of needy men of letters, which 
hailed his accession to the Papacy, very 
soon calmed down when their elaborate 
eulogiums were but coldly received, and 
the gifts which they expected failed to ap- 
pear. Greater still was the consternation 
when it was rumoured that the Pope actu- 
ally set up for being a critic, and laughed 
at the bombastic productions that poured 
in on every side; it was known that he had 
said that orators and poets ought to be su- 
preme, or they ought not to exist. He 
pulled in pieces the epigrams which were 
sent him; and an impromptu of his was 
commonly quoted t— 


** Take, poets, for your verses verse again : 
My purpose stands to mend, not buy your 
strain,”’ 


Even Francesco Filelfo, in spite of his 
great reputation and his early connection 
with the Pope, found that his offer to be a 
new Homer and write the Odyssey of 
Pius’ Crusade, was not accepted with the 
fervour, or rewarded with the liberality, 


* Campanus, “ Vita Pii” 
t * Discite, pro numeris, numeros sperare 
Mutare est animus carmiua, non emere. 


poeta ; 
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which he conceived to be his duc; after 
begging in the most abject manner from 
Pius, he changed his tactics, and wrote the 
most scurrilous and disgusting libels 
against him. 

Pius knew that his fame could be estab- 
lished only by his exploits; and so as he 
saw his life wane, he recurred with great- 
er zeal to his project of a Crusade. He 
wrote a remarkable letter to Mahomet IL, 
the conqueror of Constantinople, in which 
he set before him the advantages of Chris- 
tianity, and explained at length its doc- 
trines; he urged the Sultan to be con- 
verted ; he proved to him historically, that 
he had no right to the possessions which 
he had lately conquered; but, if he would 
only be baptized, this flaw in his title 
might be remedied, the Pope would ac- 
knowledge him Emperor of the Greeks 
and of the East, and would establish him 
in one of the highest positions in Christen- 
dom. The letter has been often quoted, 
but its real significance seems to me to 
have been strangely overlooked; it is not 
mere rhetorical bombast or empty verbi- 
age — it is a genuine, though, perhaps, not 
very hopeful appeal to the old Imperial 
principle which Pius hoped might still be 
lingering in the East. He had seen the 
Greek Emperor reconcile himself with 
Eugenius to gain help against the advanc- 
ing Turks. Now the Turks had con- 

uered ; but by gaining a place in Europe 
they might become amenable to European 
ideas. Pius did not understand Islam and 
its strength ; he did not appreciate — how 
could he?—the difference between the 
fiery Turks who had captured Constanti- 
nople, and the Teutons who of old had 
broken up the Empire of the West. He 
still thought there was a chance tiat the 
Papacy might repeat its bloodless tri- 
umphs of the eighth century, and that the 
barbarians of the East might be persuaded, 
or overawed, to bow before the dignity of 
the Roman Pontiff. The hope was vain, and 

erhaps was not very seriously entertained ; 
but the hope of combining Europe against 


the Turks Pius soon learned to be equally 
vain. 
The expedition so long deferred was at 


length undertaken. Europe heard with 
incredulous wonder that the Pope intend- 
ed to accompany the Crusaders in person ; 
the various powers of Europe gave an- 
swers more or less plausible to his pro- 

sals, but none of them sent any troops. 
Pius waited, and became more impatient 
and more hopeless of any help. At length 
he determined to allay all doubts of his 
good faith (for the word of the Pope was 
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now, alas! by no means accepted as org 
the princes of Europe should see that he 
was in earnest —“ perchance when they 
see their master and father, the Vicar of 
Christ, an old man and sick, advancing to 
the war, they will feel shame to linger at 
home; they will take arms and embrace 
with brave hearts the defence of the holy 
religion. If this does not arouse Chris- 
tians to battle, we know not what will — 
this means, at all events, we will try.” So 
the infirm old Pope, though his sufferings 
were aggravated by symptoms of an ap- 
grea fever, set out from Rome, June 
4, 1464, to go to Ancona and wait till 
Christendom gathered enthusiastically 
round his banner. It was adangerous ex- 
riment, and most unwise; neither Pius 
imself nor his predecessors had estab- 
lished any hold upon the affections of 
Europe. This appeal to the personal in- 
fluence of the Papacy was an entire fail- 
ure —only a few, and they a mere dis- 
orderly rabble, assembled at Ancona to 
await the Pope; and they, when the Pope 
was delayed on his journey by the in- 
crease of his fever, began to disband; 
and as Pius neared Ancona, his doctors 
drew the curtains round his litter, that he 
might not have his pain increased by see- 
ing the crowds with their faces set from 
the city. Pius reached Ancona on the 18th 
of July, and lived just long enough to 
realize how entirely his plan had failed. 
His death has shed a halo almost of mar- 
tyrdom over the entire attempt. There is 
something very touching to us who re- 
view the facts in an after age, in the spec- 
tacle of the Pope being carried on his 
death-bed to attempt an undertaking of 
vital importance for European civilization, 
and to attempt it single-handed with chiv- 
alrous zeal, because all the princes of Eu- 
rope were absorbed in petty jealousies 
and selfish schemes, and had no thought 
for the common good. Yet it was fortu- 
nate for Pius that he died when he did; 
had he lived long enough to retire unsuc- 
cessfully, his proceedings would have been 
reeted with a shout of laughter, and the 
apacy would have lost its prestige even 
more than it did under Clement VII. It 
was reserved for a later time, that the 
Papacy should make itself ridiculous in 
the eyes of Europe; but Pius brought it 
perilously near such a position. 
As is was, however, the bedridden Pope 
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lived three weeks at Ancona sinking grad- 
ually, and preparing for his end; his last 
hours show us the samé strange confusion 
of littleness and grandeur, of simplicity 
and affectation, of selfishness and goodness 
which marks his entire life. After crying 
like a child over the thought that when he 
was gone there would be no one to look 
after his nephews — for he knew too well 
the fate of Papal favourites — he died with 
his arm round the neck of his friend, the 
Cardinal of Pavia, and his last words were, 
“Do good, my son, and pray God for me.” 
The briefest record of Pope Pius’s ca- 
reer is the clearest summary of his char- 
acter. He was, in a pre-eminent degree, 
a product of his times, whose excellences 
and whose failures he mirrors accurately, 
both in his life and writings. They were 
times when a genuine enthusiasm for 
knowledge was widely spread; but the 
knowledge of antiquity, when obtained, 
was remote from the common interests of 
daily life, and was opposed, both in its 
principles and conclusions, to the Chris- 
tian basis on which medieval life had been 
built. Hence the learning of the Renais- 
sance could not become a source of nation- 
al thought, and so of national life, but only 
of individual culture. This culture. Pius 
II. possessed in a remarkable degree, and 
was susceptible of its slightest warnings, 
without being rendered by it over-sensi- 
tive and unfit for the coarser struggles of 
practical life. On the contrary, his cul- 
ture was to hima source of strength in 
action, giving him a keen insight into hu- 
man character, freeing him from ordinary 
scruples, enabling him to re-construct his 
plan of life when necessary, with such 
promptitude that there was no waste of 
energy and no place for remorse; teach- 
ing him to make the best of hiinseif, and 
adapt himself to circumstances as they oc- 
curred; to aim at self-gratification not 
merely in the lower, but in the higher 
sense of obtaining power, influence, po- 
sition, dignity ; to form opinions not from 
mternal necessity or conviction, but as a 
convenient padding to lessen the wear and 
tear of daily life; to gratify refined litera- 
ry tastes and intellectual interests by a 
dainty use of the actual facts and sur- 
roundings of his position; to mix refine- 
ment with morality so that self-respect 
was never injured, but rather grew with 
every new success. M. CreicuTon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


From that day forward until the end of 
winter I was principally occupied with the 
classification of my phants and insects. I 
discovered that a large number were miss- 
ing, but at least their empty spaces were 
assigned to them on my boards and in my 
herbal. I had but to go out botanizing, 
and anticipated the pleasure awaiting me 
in early spring, when I meant to beat 
about the hill, woods, and valley until I 
had completed my collection. 

I noticed too about this time that my 
children entered into my pursuits, and 
were interested in the study of nature. 
Every evening they would come and look 
on while I was at work, and helped me lay 
out the dry leaves without breaking them ; 
a process which requires a light touch. I 
gave them all the explanations suited to 
their age, which they listened to with 
their eyes wide open. Juliette, especially, 
was quick at comprehension; but Paul 
did not forget so soon; he had the mem- 
ory of things which proceeds from reflec- 
tion; Juliette had the memory of names, 
which she could say off without stopping. 

This has since led me to a conviction 
that nothing would be better for children 
than the study of plants, and of all those 
things one comes across in the fields, farms, 
and gardens. Everything in this sphere 
is new to them; they are more struck with 
vegetation than we are, and what is learnt 
in childhood is never forgotten. Coulda 
more useful study be imagined? Are not 
all the natural sciences, physics, chemistry, 
medicine, more or less connected with it? 
The human mind itself could not take ina 
more profitable, more solid, or a healthier 
kind of food. 

Meanwhile my wife thought of nothing 
but her cow; she had cleaned its shed and 
managed so well that the provender could 
fall straight from the loft above into the 
animal’s trough. The animal alone was 
wanting when arrangements were com- 

leted, and God knows all the trouble 
arie-Barbe «ook to secure one to her 
liking. 

Every Wednesday morning, when Elias 
the Jew went by, she was to be seen on 
the look-out at her kitchen window, and 
as soon as she perceived him she ran 
across the dining-room, saying,— 

“Here he comes! It is he; Elias is at 
the end of the street.” 
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The old Jew, in his greasy blouse and 
worn sheepskin cap, wearing a rope in- 
stead of a belt round his loins, and with 
his short stick hanging from a bit of 
leather to his wrist, was received as 
grandly as if he had been an ambassador. 

Marie-Barbe would run for the brandy- 
bottle artd loaf to set before him, and he 
would sit down to both, saying, as he 
winked with his ferret eyes,— 

“Thave got something for you at last, 
Madame Florent.” 

Unfortunately Marie-Barbe required so 
many extraordinary qualities combined in 
one cow, that I would often find her in 
close conference with the Jew when 
morning lessons were over. At length the 
old fox, who very probably could have 
found a cow long ago,.if he had chosen, 
but who, on seeing my wife’s enthusiasm, 
thought it enjoyable to get a crust and 
something comfortable as long as he could 
gratis, one morning brought us a hand- 
some coffee-coloured animal, in magnificent 
condition, with two white marks on its 
forehead; altogether it was a splendid 
cow. 

Marie-Barbe had seen it coming along 
towards our house from a distance, and 
‘ran down. I soon heard her unguarded 
exclamations of delight —a show of feel- 
ing so unlike her usual self whenever a 
bargain was to be struck — and it occurred 
to me that Elias would not fail to make 
something out of them; but my wife was 
beside herself. The idea of having the 
fine cow in our shed, and of leading it 
through the village to drink at the foun- 
tain, drove all her prudence out of her. 

“ Come down, Florent!” she called. 

I did so, and looked at the cow Elias led 
by a rope caught round: its horns. I 
walked round it, and in spite of my wife’s 
joyful cries, for she was determined I 
should share her views, I was not slow to 
observe that the cow was at least eight 
years old, that she had not calved so 
recently as Elias maintained, but that in 
every other respect sie was well-formed 
and fleshy, a very natural consequence 
when food, instead of giving milk, gives 
fat —a very bad sign indeed. 

Marie-Barbe, on finding I was not fully 
satisfied, felt almost angry. 

“ Allons,” said she, “say what you think. 
Does not our cow please you ?”’ 

“ Well, I think,” replied I, “that if an 
artist wanted to paint a fine cow in a land- 
scape, such an animal as this, with a fine 
head, broad back, and stately mien, would 





just be a model cow; but she wouldn’t do 
for a farmer.” 
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“Not do!” cried my wife. “Is this not 
a fine cow?” 

“A cow for people who want milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese should be of a 
very different sort. They should look for 
a round, full make; big head, lean ribs, 
and the hoof, instead of all that firmness 
and gloss on it, should be almost as soft as 
if the animal walked in slippers. I admit 
she would not look so well as a cow stand- 
ing on long legs and having a leng neck, 
which she gracefully turns from right to 
left when scratching her back with her 
shiny, long horns; but such a one as I say 
would be more useful and answer the pur- 
pose much better.” 

“ Well, I declare!” cried my wife, “ any 
one, to hear you speak, would think you 

-understand all about cattle. This is a 
very good and fine cow. Pray, Elias, do 
not listen to my husband; he knows noth- 
ing about cows—he is always in the 
schoolroom — how can he? ” 

“TI perceive Monsieur Florent is no con- 
noisseur,” said the Jew, drawling through 
his nose and smiling in his grey beard. 
“ He has read all that in books.” 

“ Perfectly true,” I replied. 

“ Now didn’t I say so? ” said Elias, nod- 
ding and laughing. “I was sure he had. 
Now listen to me, Monsieur Florent; I 
will answer for that cow. She has just 
calved, and is not five years old; she will 
give you eight quarts of milk per day; 
and consider, she has never been in a shed 
so well ventilated and clean as yours all 
her life, neither has she always had all the 
fodder she could have got through, nor 
has she been cared for as she will be here.” 

“T am sure she has not,” said Marie- 
Barbe. “She never has been so well off.” 

“No doubt about it, madame,” went on 
Elias, “ and that is why I say that instead 
of eight quarts of milk she is likely to give 
tenaday. You can take her in perfect 
confidence; I answer for her.” 

“ There now!” cried Marie-Barbe. “ Do 
you hear, Florent?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ if Monsieur Elias 
answers for her.” 

“On my conscience I do,” said Elias, 
placing his hand on his bosom. 

“As he answers for ker,” I went on, 
“we will draw up an agreement between 
us, and put our names to it.” 

My wife turned quite red. She looked 
as if it were doing the Jew a great insult 
to doubt his word, and Elias exclaimed, — 

“T have sold cattle about this place for 
the last fifty years, and have never yet 
been asked to put my name to any pa- 


per!” 
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“ A beginning has to be made to every- 
thing in one’s lifetime,” said I. 

“ You know, Elias,” put in my wife, in 
some confusion, “that my husband is sec- 
retary at the Mairie, and he is fond of 
writing everything down.” 

“Maybe, madame, but itis an uncom- 
mon thing to do; it is against the rules.” 

“The rule for any man of. common 
sense,” said I, “ is to see business matters 
clear before him. Iam quite willing to 
believe what you say of this cow; but as 
you are so certain about her, and willing 
to answer for her, why should you refuse 
to put it down in black and white? I pay 
my money down in hard cash; you know 
it is good coin, that it has every desirable 
—. On the other hand, do you put 

own all the qualities desirable in a cow. 
It is but plain justice, and cannot injure 
you in any way.” 

Elias had nothing to answer. 

“Well, I don’t mind; but I say it is an 
unprecedented thing.” : 

He tied the cow up to aring at the gate, 
and we went to my top room, where I took 
a note of all the qualities of the cow, her 
age, the time of year she had calved, the 
quantity of milk she could supply per day, 
and, in one word, everything about her. 

After this Elias put his name to the doc- 
ument, as he could not do otherwise. I 
then counted out one hundred and twenty 
francs for the cow, and five over for jour- 
neys backwards and forwards, the Jew 
handing me a receipt. 

“You see,” said I, “it has not taken ten 
minutes to settle, and we have it all in 
business order.” 

“ We have,” he replied, putting as good 
a face as possible on the matter; “but for 
all that, it was a very useless formality ; 
however, as it makes you feel easy... 
When people are straightforward it does 
not much signify. . . You understand.” 

“T understand perfectly, and feel quite 
easy ; we all like to keep to our habits, 
you know.” 

My wife was perfectly happy. She had 
taken a bottle of kirsch from the cupboard 
and filled two small glasses; Elias emptied 
his at one mouthful, then took his knotty 
stick from the corner and departed, wish- 
ing us good-bye. We followed close down 
on his heels, my wife, the children, and 
myself, and saw the cow led to her shed. 
The trough was full, but she would not eat 
directly. Elias said it was because she 
had had a long walk and was tired, that 
she would soon begin, and we were sure to 
have four quarts of milk in the evening. 

I pretended to believe him, and he left. 
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Marie-Barbe was so pleased, she quite for- 
got to scold me for having appeared to 
doubt the good faith of so honest a Jew, 
and it being just school-time, I took Paul 
and Juliette in with me. 

The cow surely did give us four quarts 
of milk that evening, at which I was not 
in the least surprised, for it was probable 
Elias had not had her milked the day be- 
fore she set out, this being a way with the 
Jews. My wife was triumphant. I told 
her to wait until she saw what would hap- 
pen next, and thereupon we sought rest. 

The next day we found the cow had had 
a fair appetite. She gave us two quarts 
of milk in the morning, two in the evening, 
and she did so for a whole week, in spite 
of all Marie-Barbe’s care of her. On the 
eighth day I cut a new pen, and wrote 
Elias word that he was to come and fetch 
his cow; that at the same time he was to 
bring us another one, the present animal 
only supplying us with four quartsof milk 
aday. I further informed him he was to 
be quick, and that we expected to see him 
on the morrow. 

Elias came, but without any cow; he 
looked,.and held to what he had said at 
the very first, pretending to believe the 
hay was of a very inferior quality. My 
wife had left us alone, so I told him flatly 
that the hay was the best to be had; that 
his cow was an old one; that she had not 
calved for some time, and was spent out. 
He knew all this as well as I did. 

“Just as you like,” he said at last, “I 
will bring you another to-morrow.” 

“ We will see,” I replied. 

He brought us a second cow the follow- 
ing day, but she was older than the other, 
ate a good deal more, and gave less milk. 

Marie-Barbe was in a state of conster- 
nation, and I was working myself up to a 
certaiu pitch of indignation which had to 
be stopped by another letter to Elias. I 
told him this time that if he went on tak- 
ing me for a donkey, and if he did not 
bring me a young cow, possessing all the 
qualities stated in our agreement, I should 
be compelled to summon him before the 
justice of peace for the execution of his 
promise, and payment of damages in pro- 
portion to the losses caused by delay. I 

ave him two days to make up his mind, 
Tetenaieed not to see all our hay eaten up 
by good-for-nothing old cows. 

The letter left by the carrier that even- 


ing. 

The next day at 10 a.m. Elias was at our 
house with a little highland cow that hada 
big head, long horus which were somewhat 
wide apart, sharp eyes, a barrel-shaped 
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eae and not particularly straight short 
egs. 

At one glance I saw we had what we 
wanted. 

“ Lucky-handed at last !” Icried. “ Come 
yee in a fortnight, Monsieur Elias, and 
i a 

“T shall not have to come back at all,” 
he said; “it is the best cow to be had in 
the mountains, and you will not want to 
change. Nevertheless it was not right of 
you, Monsieur Florent, to make me sign 
that agreement. Every one is liable to 
error, and exposed toimposition. I thought 
each cow I brought you was a good one, 
and I have only been unlucky, that’s all.” 

“ However, you are lucky at last,” [ 
said ; “ there’s nothing like perseverance.” 

Thereupon he left, and I still believe our 
small document helped the Jew’s luck. If 
the peasantry would always act in this 
way, Jews would always have the good 
luck to keep their promises. It is not so 
considerable a matter, after all, to put 
things down on a slip of paper, signed by 
contracting parties. It gives no trouble ; 
but here is where the difficulty lies; people 
must know how to write, and the reverend 
Jesuit fathers object to any one doing that 
but themselves, saying children should not 
be sent to school nor care for the good of 
this world; and thus itis the Jews make 
such large profits as well as other people 
besides. 

No sooner had Elias left the house than 
the new cow ate with hearty appetite, and 
we had four quarts of creamy milk the 
next morning, the same quantity at night; 
and thus it went on for years. 

My wife now saw how correct I had 
been in this transaction, and became, if 
possible, more submissive than before. 
She did nothing without consulting me 
beforehand, and then her joy at having 
milk, butter and cheese, without being 
obliged to go out and buy every thing, 
made her perfectly good-humoured. 

It is certain that nothing in small house- 
holds can be compared to having one’s 
own cow, for, independently of the milk, 
there is another great consideration — 
which is manure, the very best of all for 
agricultural purposes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I po not suppose it was possible for any 
one to be so happy as we were at this pe- 
riod of our lives, especially when the 
spring set in and I could take Paul with 
me on my Thursday afternoon rambles. 
It was quite a pleasure to look at his 
glowing sun-burnt face as he climbed up 
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the heath-covered heights, jumping about 
like a young kid, and turning to cry out: 
“ Father, here’s the great pireus sylves- 
tris!” and “ Here’s the albaionap luciole 
of Monsieur Linnzeus; open your box as 
quick as you can, father. What a collec- 
tion we are making to-day! ” 

He was as overjoyed and elated as my- 
self. Then it was arich year for every- 
body besides; plenty of barley, wheat, 
oats, and hay, notwithstanding the dry- 
ness; no scarcity of potatoes either. The 
general aspect of Chaumes would have 
been that of calm prosperity had it not 
been for those unfortunate Rantzaus, who 
could not agree, and who, if possible, were 
more spitefully disposed towards each 
other than before. 

The following circumstances added bit- 
terness to their bad feelings. 

Towards autumn, their two children re- 
turned from Phalsburg and Molsheim for 
the holidays. The very day after their 


arrival the whole village knew that Made- 
moiselle Louise had carried off all the con- 
vent prizes, and that George had gained 
nothing at all at his college. 

It was unfortunately true, and I was 
very sorry for it, as I loved them both 
equally well, and foresaw that their pa- 


rents would be all the more jealous and 
envious. 

Our neighbours’ wives (a set of gossips, 
always to be seen losing their time chat- 
tering at the doors of their huts) went in 
a long string to see Louise’s books and 
wreaths. They talked of nothing else, 
and Monsieur Jean’s vanity was greatly 
flattered by their admiration. When they 
came flocking in he would show it by say- 
ing in a pleasant way, “There the prizes 
are — on the chest of drawers.” 

Now and then he lifted the curtain, to 
see what was going on at Monsieur 
Jacques’ house, whose door remained 
closed. No one exactly knew; but it was 
easy to guess how vexed he felt. 

My wife wanted to call on Monsieur 
Jean, like the others, but I told her to do 
nothing of the kind; that it was not prop- 
er to show so much eagerness and crowd 
round people in good fortune; that I did 
not like it, and that Monsieur Jacques 
would not like it either, if we showed 
more attention to Louise than to George. 

Everything appeared calm on the sur- 
face, but two days later Louise paid us a 
Visit. She was in high glee, told us all 
about the lady abbess, the advice given 
her by Sister Placida, &c., &c., and de- 
scribed her father’s joy when he heard her 
name called out for the fifth time in the 
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resence of the most distinguished people 
of Alsace and the Vosges. os wi 

I listened to it all in quiet joy, for Louise 
really was a nice girl, and a pupil any 
master could feel proud of; but when I 
asked about George, and saw her nod and 
smile as she answered, “ Oh, he has gained 
nothing at all, Monsieur Florent, not a 
single prize!’’ I felt deeply grieved, and 
yet I did not reprove her. 

My wife was admiring the beautiful 
books, in which were handsome illustra- 
tions of saints with flaming hearts; but I 
could not sit still, and as I walked up and 
down, I perceived George, in his college 
uniform with a sky-blue collar, coming our 
way, his head hung in deep melancholy. 

“T am very much pleased with your great 
success, my dear,” said I to Louise, when I 
saw George was coming our way; “but 
there is some one below who wants to speak 
to me,” and thereupon I went down-stairs, 
leaving her with Marie-Barbe. 

I found her cousin in the entrance, and 
embraced him all the more warmly as I 
found him looking pale and unhappy. 

“Let us go into the garden, George,” 
said I; “we will have a talk under the 
apple-trees, and be quite alone.” 

He followed me; when I asked him if 
it really was true he had not had a single 
prize, the poor boy burst into tears; and 
this show of feeling in him moved me 
more than I can tell. 

** What reason can you give for this, my 
lad? You are by no means backward, 
and have always done your best. I can- 
not understand how it is that you have 
not had a single prize.” 

“Tt is because I was put in a division 
with boys who had had a year’s Latin.” 

“ Could you not have caught them up? ”- 

“Oh, they were so much on before me! ” 

It is a great mistake to put boys in a 
class with scholars of superior attainments. 
It should not be allowed: the younger 
_ are discouraged and their elders kept 

ack. 

“Tt does not much matter, after all,” I 
exclaimed. ‘ You will be even with all of 
them next year. Your Cousin Louise has 
gained prizes, but it does not prove any- 
thing, for in girls’ schools books are given 
with a view to secure the return of pupils 
for the following half-year; in colleges it 
is different; but do not grieve about it. 
Was your father so very dissatisfied with 

ou ? ” 
ar Indeed he was. Aunt Catharine for- 
tunately pacified him a little when we 
called on her as we came back through 
Lutzelbourg. He was vexed and angry.” 
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“Your: Aunt Catharine is an excellent 
woman, of much common sense,”’ I replied. 
“ She was quite right in her endeavour to 
reason with your father, whose anger is 
unjust. Prizes, I repeat, prove nothing; 
great lazy fellows are sometimes lucky 
enough to gain one or two, while more ac- 
tive and more persevering lads are sent 
away unrewarded. In all things look to 
the end. I say you have had bad luck, 
George, and that’s all; for I know you 
well, and I am sure you did your best.” 

“T really did, Monsieur Florent.” 

“ Well, that is the principal thing. The 
rest is not of much importance. So many 
idiots have good luck!” 

*. went on in this way trying to comfort 
im. 

“T am much obliged to you, Monsieur 
Florent,” said George, after a pause. 
“ Would you mind giving me lessons dur- 
ing the holidays?” 

“ Don’t you mean to enjoy yourself and 
rest a little?” 

“No. I must work hard. I have to 
gain as many prizes as Louise next year.” 

This resolution increased my good opin- 
ion of the lad. 

“Come to the school-house every eve- 
ning after seven; we will look over your 
arithmetic together, and the rudiments of 
geometry. I cannot, unfortunately, teach 
you your Latin, for I do not know a single 
word; but you can rely on me for history, 
geometry, and grammar. In these I can 
help you on.” 

«It is very kind of you indeed,” he said; 
“I suppose I need not mention terms?” 

“No; [like boys who are fond of study.” 

“But you know my father will be so 
pleased; you would only have to ask x 
+ “It’s all right, George; don’t trouble 
yourself about that. The oftener you 
come the more satisfied I shall be.” 

He embraced me again and left, saying 
he was going to ask the curé to teach him 
his Latin. pe distressed to see the boy 
so anxious and so grieved about what had 
been no fault of his, for how, at the age of 
ten, coud he compete with grown scholars ? 
Moreover, his good will and energy were 
very gratifying. . 

His lessons began that same evening; he 
came every day after seven, and went to 
the curé every morning. 

I never knew a lad show such persever- 
ance ; the consequence was he made won- 
derful progress. There is nothing like 
firm will after all. 


My predictions concerning Monsieur 
Jacques were soon verified. One fine day 
all who owed him money, and whose wives 
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had gone to see Malle. Louise’s prizes, re- 
ceived an order to pay their arrears within 
the space of twenty-four hours. As Mon- 
sieur Jacques’ debtors were very numerous, 
there was a rush of supplicants to his 
house, all begging he would wait until 
their corn was threshed, their other prod- 
ucts harvested, and their potatoes pulled 
up. He was not to be moved, however, 
but walked up and down, with his hands 
crossed behind him and his beaked nose 
projecting over his grizzly beard, saying, — 

“T want my money. Pay; those who 
don’t will have Bailiff Dévoges after them 
in a week.” 

The poor people were half distracted. 

When we heard what was going on I 
had but to look at Marie-Barbe. She un- 
derstood I knew what I was about when [ 
forbade her to go to Monsieur Jean’s; and 
that it was much wiser to hold back in so- 
cial dealings with people of such dangerous 
dispositions. Monsieur Jacques carried 
things with such a high hand that he dis- 
missed several woodcutters who had been 
in his employment for years. 

“This settles your account; here,” he 
said, giving them their wages; “go and 
seek work elsewhere.” 

“But why, Monsieur Rantzau, please, 
why?” 

“T have no explanations to give you.” 

“‘ But where in the name of heaven are 
we to find work now, Monsieur Rantzau ? ” 

“Go to Monsieur Jean; I dare say he 
has plenty.” 

They now understood the cause of their 
dismissal, and no sooner reached their 
homes than they fell to beating their wives, 
whose cries and wails were heard through 
the walls all over the village. This seemed 
to satisfy Monsieur Jacques, who, two or 
three days later, unexpectedly sent all 
these men word that they could return to 
their work again. He took them all back ; 
but their poor wives, who were covered 
with bruises, gave up wanting to call on 
Monsieur Jean to see the prizes won by 
Mademoiselle Louise. ; 

Monsieur Jean, guessing the cause of 
the whole affair, made arrangements with 
the majority of his brother’s debtors, tak- 
ing up their bills and giving them work ; 
but Monsieur Jacques, from that time for- 
ward, never lent asou to any who had not 
followed the example of his woodcutters. 

“Go to Monsieur Jean,” he said to all ap- 
plicants, “he has plenty of money for you. 
I should be a fool indeed if I lent to my 
enemies. Good day,” he would add, open- 
ing the door and showing them out. 

A little time before the holidays were 
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over I met him going to the timber-yards 
with his measure under his arm. He nod- 
ded and asked how his son was getting on. 

“ Very satisfactorily,” I replied; “he is 
a good lad and will make his way in the 
world, for he is full of persevering energy, 
and not without natural ability.” 

“You really do think so, Monsieur Flo- 
rent ?” 

“Tam certain of what I say. That af- 
fair about the prizes is not of the least 
consequence. George was put in a class 
with boys of fourteen and fifteen. How 
could he fight it out with them? It was out 
of the question. If you wanthim to bring 
prizes home you must leave him in that 
same class for two years: he will outdo 
= younger ones, but make no progress at 
all.’ 

“You are quite right, Monsieur Florent. 
No, no, I will snap my fingers at prizes if 
my son gets on. I wish him to learn and 
know something in this world.” Saying 
this, he turned, and I went my own way, 
but he called me back, crying,— 

“Monsieur Florent !” 

I looked round. 

“ By-the-by, the teaching —the lessons, 
you know, are at twenty francs per 
month.” 

“I expect nothing of the kind, Mon- 
sieur Jacques; I like George, and give him 
lessons out of a friendly sort of feeling, 
and because I am greatly interested in 
him.” 

“T quite understand that, Monsieur Flo- 
rent; you are a good man, and a clever 
man, but that is the very reason why you 
should be properly paid.” 

He held out his hand, and my surprise 
can be imagined when I felt two twenty- 
franc pieces in my palm —rare occur- 
rences indeed in our village. I was quite 
confused. 

“ And that is not all,” he said; “ if ever 
you are in want of anything come openly 
tome. Allons, farewell.’ 

I had not time to thank him before he 
was gone. 

Marie-Barbe, on hearing this, took Mon- 
sieur Jacques’ part instantly; she said he 
was a very different sort of man from Mon- 
sieur Jean, and richer at least by half. 

« That is no business of ours,” I replied ; 
“put this money in the basket at the bot- 
tom of the cupboard. We have now 
enough for our winter potatoes, and very 
pleasant it is; but, mark my words, we 
must hold our tongues, for Monsieur Jean 
is mayor of this commune, and if he did 
but fancy you thought him not so well off 
as his brother, or less generous, he would 





be in a pretty state of mind, andI might 
lose my situation.” 

She understood my reasoning, to which 
there was nothing to object, and wisely sat 
either knitting or spinning while I gave 
George his lessons. When the holidays 
were over he returned to college, and 
Louise to the ladies’ establishment at 
Molsheim. 

The winter which followed was very 
severe. It was in 1829. No one could 
remember a harder winter since 1812, the 
year of the retreat in Russia. Lumps of 
ice were taken out of wine which froze in 
the cellars, leaving what remained of the 
liquor stronger than before. Fortunately, 
the harvest had been splendid, so every 
one kept indoors. Notwithstanding, there 
were a great many deaths: the aged and 
the young complained of a pain in their 
sides, then they spat blood, and as the doc- 
tor was never fetched until the very last 
moment — a habit with our peasantry — he 
always came too late. 

Madame Picot, who was a Rantzau b 
birth, and sister to Jean and Jacques, died, 
after a short attack of this kind, at the 
end of December. She was a most kind- 
hearted woman; and the peasantry, who 
loved her dearly, called her “ good Madame 
Catharine.” Her death, which took place 
at Lutzelbourg, and in the heart of winter, 
caused universal sorrow. 

Many of our villagers went to the fune- 
ral; and I shall never forget that the even- 
ing before, having been sent for to the 
Mairie when school was over, I there found 
Monsieur Jean lying with his face on the 
parochial register and his two hands joined 
above his bald head. This hard-hearted 
man was weeping like an infant, and siy- 
ing, in a broken voice, — 

“Oh! poor Catherine —poor sister! 
God above! shallI never see her again ? — 
it is all over!” 

He groaned so very deeply that I, who 
had thought a good deal of his sister, felt 
sorely grieved. I took my usual seat, 
thinking, within myself,— 

“ Well, after all, Monsieur Jean must 
have a good heart — he loved his sister.” 

This lasted about five minutes, the fire 
roaring in the big stove meanwhile; 
finally, Monsieur Jean rose and said,— 

“Monsieur Florent, as a friend of the 
family, and as secretary at the Mairie, I 
have sent for you in order to beg you to 
stand by me in my melancholy circum- 
stances. The most honourable and re- 
spectable people of the village will be 
present at the sad funeral ceremony to- 
morrow. I have selected you among 
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others to attend me personally. Will you 
do me the favour ?” 

“ Monsieur le Maire,” I replied, “I shall 
do myself that honour. It is but a mark 
of respect due to the memory of one who 
will be deeply regretted by all who have 
known her.” 

“Very true,” said he; “I knew you 
would not refuse. We snall have to rise 
early and leave in my sleigh. Have you a 
good warm cloak?” 

“T have, Monsieur le Maire.” 

“ Then do not leave it behind; it is bit- 
terly cold; we shall have two sheepskins 
for our feet. So it is settled? To-mor- 
row at six, by daybreak ?” 

“You can depend on me. I shall be 
ready.” 

Monsieur Jean then pressed my two 
hands, and, again groaning, said, “ Thank 
you! Ah, my poor Louise, what will you 
say to this, when you hear you have lost 
80 good an aunt? so excellent a — so wor- 
thy a woman! Scoundrels and rogues 
don’t die —they remain; the good only 
depart!” 

He was thinking of his brother Jacques. 
When I perceived that his wicked feelings 
were getting the upperhand again, and 
that in this disposition he was likely to 
tell me a good deal more than I cared to 
hear — things that later he would repent 
having said, and for having heard which 
he would bear me ill-will —I interrupted 
him, to observe that it was supper-time, 
and that my wife was waiting for me. 

“Go, by all means; since this terrible 
trial has befallen me, J have not known 
where to go.” . 

He fell on a chair in front of the stove 
aud threw a huge log on the fire. 1 de- 
parted. 

On my return home I told Marie-Barbe 
that Monsieur Jean had asked me to go to 
Lutzelbourg with him the next day. We 
ate our supper in silence, and when the 
children h one to bed Marie-Barbe 
helped me to take my Sunday clothes out 
of the press; a clean shirt, woollen socks, 
my felt hat, and my cloak. Then I looked 
at the children, who were sound asleep 
under their thick warm blanket drawn 
right up to their noses. When everything 
was laid out on achair we went to bed, 
talking of the cold, and how bitter it would 
be before daylight, and how I should best 
provide against it in the morning. I was 
still asleep when the tinkling of sleigh-bells 
awoke me. I jumped up, thinking it was 
already Monsieur Jean, but the noise grew 
fainter as the sleigh went on, and I made 
up my mind it must be Monsieur Jacques 
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in advance of us. However, I struck a 
light and dressed. A quarter of an hour 
later Monsieur Jean’s sleigh came our way: 
it stopped, and I opened the window. 

“Ts that you, Monsieur le Maire?” 

“It is! Don’t forget any of your wraps.” 

I quickiy closed the window and went 
down, telling Marie-Barbe, who was half 
asleep, not to forget to put the lamp out ; 
then, pulling up my coat-collar, I groped 
through our narrow entrance in the dark. 

“ Here is your seat,” said Monsieur Jean, 
making room for me by his side; “cover 
your legs up tight with this skin.” He did 
not have to tell me so twice. The horses 
then galloped off to the monotonous sound 
of the sleigh-bells. Monsieur Jean drove, 
holding the reins and whip in his hands, 
which were covered with fur mittens that 
went up to his elbows. The horses were 
also covered with sheepskin rugs. Noth- 
ing was visible but a white road stretching 
before us; the only sounds heard from 
afar were the bells of Monsieur Jacques’ 
sleigh, much ahead of ours ; the stars shone 
dimly on the horizon, the daylight was 
very indistinct for along time behind the 
dark line of mountains. Now and then 
one of the two horses, which was a more 
mettlesome beast than the other, would 
raise his hind legs and neigh, as if to stim- 
ulate his companion in harness, but the 
latter kept trotting on at the same steady 
ace. 
4 Monsieur Jean and myself had our noses 
and ears closely muffled up, neither of us 
feeling inclined to talk. In the course of 
two hours we neared the first forest inn at 
Bourdonnais and saw some of the Dabo 
peasantry, men and women, walking in a 
long line, one behind another, in a narrow 
way traced through the snow at the edge 
of the horse-road. They wore coarse blue 
coats, with wide sleeves of old-fashioned 
cut, and pelerines with hoods over their 
ears. They were all going to the funeral 
—a great proof of the respect in which 
Madame Picot was held, for these good 
people had come from some distance in 
the bitterest of seasons to show how they 
lamented her loss. On hearing our bells 
they looked back to see who was coming, 
and when they recognized Monsieur Jean 
Rantzau they lifted their hats. We replied 
to their civility in the same manner. 

Towards nine we came to the bend of 
the valley, and saw just facing us a number 
of small houses stretched along the ice- 
bound river, an old pointed spire, and the 
ruins of the chateau on ahill. Monsieur 
Jean now spoke for the first time, in alow, 
hollow voice : — 
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“There, yonder, stands Catharine’s 
house.” He pointed with the end of his 
whip to the left, not far from the church, 
which was situated in a slanting street al- 
ready full of people. 

We crossed a small bridge and stopped 
in front of Madame Picot’s house-entrance, 
under which stood the coffin, covered with 
a white cloth pall, surrounded by numbers 
of burning tapers. The people of Lutzel- 
bourg and those of the environs sprinkled 
drops of holy water over the coffin as they 
passed to enter the large hall on the ground 
fluor. 

A servant came out to take Monsieur 
Jean’s whip and reins; he had not a 
thought for the horses, but rushed into the 
house. As he went by the coffin he cast 
one glance at it, then lifted up his joined 
hands, crying, — 

“My God! O my God!” 

I followed him. Long tables were laid 
all down the room as far as the kitchen, 
which was at the back ; glasses and bottles 
of wine stood by each plate. Five or six 
of Monsieur Jean’s oldest acquaintance 
came forward to shake hands and embrace 
him. Almost at the same instant the bells 


began to toll in the valley. Every one 
can remember their lugubrious sound dur- 


ing that period of terrible grief which is 
caused by eternal partings. The deceased 
was just being carried from the old house 
in which she had through long years done 
so much good. Sobs were heard while the 
melancholy bells still tolled on, one after 
the other, and their slow, regular tones 
were like moans for the departed. 

The curé and his officiating chantres had 
meanwhile gathered outside; mourners 
were falling in rank, the nearest relations 
walking nearest the coffin. First came 
Monsieur Picot, the husband of the de- 
ceased, in inexpressible anguish; then 
came the two brothers; Jean and Jacques 
Rantzau. They did not look at each other ; 
each held one hand up to his face and a 
large hat in the other. When the opening 
prayers were over, and psalm-singing com- 
menced the undertakers lifted the coffin. 

The way was led very slowly. 

All [can remember is, that I walked in 
the foremost ranks, for the sight of these 
two brothers, side by side, behind their 
dead sister, neither exchanging a look or a 
word, threw me in a troubled state of 
mind. I could notice nothing but this ex- 
traordinary circumstance, and now I can 
scarcely remember the number of masses 
that were said and sung. The coffin was 
placed in the centre of the aisle ; around 
it rose high wooden candelabra bearing 
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lighted tapers, and there were six skulls 
to remind us of the sad end of human- 
ity —the same for all, without any ex- 
ception. High and low masses went on 
for a long time. The church was stone 
cold; the windows glazed with white frost ; 
the crowd of attendants immense ; and yet 
I kept my eyes all the time fixed on Jean 
and Jacques, whether standing or kneel- 
ing. 

When the service was over all went out 
in the churchyard, where the soil was 
white with snow. The de profundis was 
then chanted, to which psalm the re- 
sponses rose behind in a low hum. All 
prayed, though everybody was in a hurry 
to get it over as soon as possible for the 
cold was excessive. 

Not until the gravedigger and his help 
had looped their ropes round the coffin to 
sink it slowly down in the hollow grave, 
not until these ropes had been pulled up 
again without their burden, not until big 
lumps of earth, as hard as rock, had fallen 
with a thud on the lid of the coffin, did the 
two brothers look up to face each other. 
But they said not a word. 

A few friends and relatives, who gath- 
ered round them and poor Monsieur Picot, 
succeeded in drawing them away from the 
spot. The rest of us followed miscellane- 
ously. - 

Bidden guests returned to the house; 
many who were not bidden did likewise, 
taking their places at the table in front of 
whole quarters of beef, dishes of cabbage, 
sausage, and bacon. Here did the big 
eaters of the country now fall to, caring 
for nobody and nothing but their stomachs. 

It shocked me greatly to behold the two 
brothers sitting side by side at the head 
of the table. Neither of them ate any- 
thing: Monsieur Jacques sipped a little 
wine from time to time, but kept looking 
down, rapt in sombre thought; Jean sat 
with his arms crossed, looking at his plate; 
he did not, however, seem to know what 
he was looking at. The ‘noise of glasses 
and forks could alone be heard, but one or 
two old friends of the family were talking 
apart in a low voice. Suddenly Monsieur 
Picot rose to speak, his good, honest face 
reddening with emotion and his eyes swim- 
ming with tears. 

“Jean! — Jacques!” he cried: “you 
have lost the sister you both so dearly 
loved. If the poor soul had been able to 
reconcile you in her lifetime it would have 
been a great comfort to her in this world, 
and a pure joy to her in the other. Up to 





her last breath she spoke of you — she 
would have wished to see you together by 
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her bedside, like two good brothers — she 
called you! Will you not embrace each 
other for hersake? Your old friends here 
~— are desirous to see you do this. 

n the midst of our great sorrow it would 
be acomfort. Come, Jacques —Jean —I 
speak for Catharine, for myself, and for all 
of us!” 

He stretched his arms out towards 
them’ many sobbed. The two brothers 
instantly rose and held each other in a 
close embrace, groaning meanwhile in a 
fearful manuer. I have since thought that 
they perhaps would have been firmly 
reconciled had it not been for the host of 
tipplers and eaters present, who, with 
their mouths-and stomachs full, began to 
thump, and clap, and shout, — 

“Here goes! That’s something like! 
Give each other akiss! That's the thing, 
to be sure!” 

The whole house shook, and the din 
awoke the two brothers to the reality of 
their position. As if starting from a 
dream, they looked round and contem- 
plated the noisy brawlers. It was a dis- 
grace; a desecration of the house of 
death ! 

Such feeds as these are looked forward 
to for years and years by the unman- 
nered rabble. “Such-or-such a one will 
soon die,” they say, “and we shall come 
in for a treat at the cost of his or her 
heirs.” 

I say these wakes are an abomination ; 
but what is to be done to prevent them? 
They are an old custom that has taken 
firm root, and can be traced back to the 
remotest ages, a period preceding the Ad- 
vent of our Lord. In this manner did the 
ancients eat and drink in the woods at 
the death of a chief; so, from father to 
son the custom has to continue, I suppose. 

The indignation of Jacques at length 
knew no bounds; his bushy eyebrows met 
threateningly, and, with a thundering 
voice, he called out, — 

“TI am going to leave this house.” He 
would have added something more — he 
would have made them hold their tongues 
and stop the shouting, but out of respect 
for the other company, probably, he mas- 
tered himself, said nothing else, and walked 
out of the room. 

I was #@so most indignant with the low 
set. Monsieur Jean resumed his seat and 
remained thus for a few moments, as white 
as snow, shaking from head to foot. 

“ Take a glass of wine,” I urged, holding 
a glass. He drank a little and thanked 
me. Monsieur Jacques was already heard 
driving off in his sleigh ; Monsieur Picot, 
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who had followed him out, now returned 
in great consternation to find his best 
friends looking down ip deep silence; but 
the eaters and drinkers kept on, celebrat- 
ing the reconciliation of the two brothers, 
and not losing a mouthful meanwhile. 

I never saw people feed as they did at 
this funeral. tt was as clear as possible 
that half these abominable rascals would 
have liked a relative or dear friend to 
die every fortnight for the sake of a feast. 
What cannot be altered, however, has to 
be left alone, and in such cases the least 
said the better. 

About fifteen minutes after Monsieur 
Jacques’ departure Monsieur Jean made 
me a sign, and we left. He himself put 
the horses to, and when everything was in 
proper order we turned towards the vil- 
lage, which we reached at six, without 
having said a syllable of what had taken 
place at Lutzelbourg. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
FROUDE AND CALVIN.* 


Ir is a startling and incongruous con- 
junction in the theological sphere. The 
men are both unusually distinguished in 
their respective ages, both are stars, and 
stars of the first magnitude, but they move 
in diametrically opposite spheres — wide 
as the poles asunder. East and west, 
north and south, do not indicate a more 
thorough and irreconcilable antithesis than 
“ The Nemesis of Faith” and Calvin’s “ In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion.” One 
is forced to cast about to discover, if it be 
possible, what could have attracted or en- 
trapped a man so unequivocally pro- 
nounced elsewhere, into a flagrant self- 
contradiction. Had the northern air, the 
keen religious atmosphere, surcharged 
with Calvinism, which envelops, not St. 
Andrew’s alone, but Scotland in its entire 
length and breadth, touched and turned 
the brain of the athletic doubter? Be it 
as it may, here is pro tanto an avowed vin- 
dication and glorification of Calvin and 
Calvinism by one whois deemed to stand 
at the extreme opposite pole from both. 
No doubt the lecturer knew well the 
ground on which he stood, and was thor- 
oughly alive to the proclivities and preju- 
dices of his audience, and had manifestly 
prepared himself to minister to the ear 
words good and true, so far as they went, 


* Calvinism. An Address delivered at St. An- 
drews, by J. A. Froups, Esq., M. A., Rector of the 
University, March 17, 1871. London: Longmans. 
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but without touching a single essential dained, are particularly and unchangeably 
point belonging to his selected theme. A designed, and their number is so certain 
7 ayes Meg . Bn ply of | and —, that . ‘ew. — in- 
it would be hard to find. In the book of |kind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
“The Judges,” there is an account of a before the foundation of the world was 
certain Manoah and his wife, to whom an | laid, according to His eternal and immu- 
angel appeared. This celestial visitor! table purpose and the secret counsel and 
proceeded to erect an altar, and to offer’ good pleasure of His will, hath chosen in 
sacrifice upon it, and we read that “the {Christ unto everlasting glory out of His 
angel of the Lord did wondrously, and free grace and love, without any foresight 
Manoah and his wife looked on.” Per- | of faith or good works, or perseverance in 
haps the lecturer at St. Andrew’s did won- | either of them or any other thing in the 
par a end pe ~ ang his —— as eae oe eta ene ae 
subject stood by and looked on. im thereunto and all to the praise of His 
But there are “ tongues in trees, books glorious grace. ... 7. The rest of man- 
in oan ee — Ne — - | kind, ae peenen, heeees to _ 
ood in everything,” and J. A. Froude,!unsearchable counsel o is own wi 
“sq-, has placed himself in the highest} whereby he extenceth or withholdeth 
order of optimists, and is able to find a| mercy, as He pleaseth, for the glory of 
core of good even in the flinty and unge-,| His sovereign power over his creatures, to 
nial soil of Calvinism. Of necessity this | pass by and to ordain them to dishonour 
could not be accomplished save at an im-' and wrath, for their sin, to the praise of 
mense expense, and the lecturer is obliged His glorious justice.” 
to ignore all that is peculiar to the Calvin-| Whatever exception may be taken to 
istic system, and to lay his hand only on these blasphemous human _ utterances, 
ay points as are -. -. way m= nn . there - be no -— as to rng! un- 
ut are common to Calvinism with many equivocal meaning. The men who drew. 
other diverse modes of religious thought. | = and ae these articles of be- 
It is a cheap and easy course, but scrimply lief, manifestly betrayed no hesitation or 
honest, for the lecturer to glorify Calvin-| misgiving whatever; on the contrary, 
ism as the foe of lies and falsities. It is so they seem assured that, somehow, they 
in some directions, but it rouses a just in- had got access to the eternal secrets of 
dignation when we reflect that = +4 mind, and were able to read them 
sided theologian omits to reveal that in like an open book, and were empowered 
other directions it is the fountain of darker to pronounce authoritatively on their unal- 
and more atrocious lies and — — ae Pr ge it be a me 
erhaps any human system of thought there is nota shred, not a tittle, to indi- 
seer | cate the existence of such eternal decrees ? 
The first and fundamental article of | We are entitled to ask, where are they, 
Calvinism is ee universal oe = has og them, — has seen 
tion—eternal redemption and eternal them, or has had access to them in any 
reprobation: a certain fixed number of sense? They may exist or they may not, 
~ oe are ag on gine vm Sa aye o — and er 
and another certain fixed number are ove all, who has been empowered to 
predestinated to salvation, any change, ‘open, to read, and to reveal them? They 
even in a solitary instance, throughout are simply non-existent, so far as men are 
eternity being impossible. One desider- concerned. The impious presumption of 
ates very naturally some strong evidence first imagining the existence of such de- 
that these terrible a = —_ crees, then - _—o — —— as 
accepted by any sound mind, but the evi- | an ascertained fact, and then of imposing 
dence is forthcoming and is irresistible. ‘the belief in them on all and sundry, is not 
The Westminster Confession of Faith, a to be measured. 


thoroughly Calvinistic creed, which most | Had there been more of reverent reti- 


of the evangelical churches accept, with 
more or fewer modifications. thus declares : 
— Chap. iii. 3. “ By the decree of God, for 
the manifestation of His glory, some 


men and angels are préedestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others fore-ordained 


to everlasting death. 4. These angels 
aud men thus predestinated and fore-or- 


cence, and more of modesty “and tender- 
ness of statement, the world would have 
been less shocked and embittered. But 
Calvin, good and godly as he undoubtedly 
was, was hard, stern, and cold. Fortified 
by isolated passages and phrases in the 
Bible capable of a very different interpre- 
tation, he has put into words a conception 
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of the Great Father almost more revolting 
than can be found in the Pagan world, 
ancient or modern. The God of Calvin- 
ism, the Being whom some Christians, mis- 
interpreting certain sacred words, have set 
up for the adoration of mankind, what- 
ever else He be, is not the eternal foun- 
tain of justice and of love. Innumerable 
beings who never asked existence at His 
hand, and had no part whatever in that 
existence, He created and foredoomed to 
eternal perdition. This is Calvinism, and 
this, with little or no modification, is adopt- 
ed by multitudes of Christian people, and 
most of all through the length and breadth 
of Scotland. 

Eternal, universal predestination mani- 
festly throws back the entire of human 
agency on the Almighty. Everything 
that transpires on earth, good or bad, is as 
really divine as if no mediate agency had 
intervened. It was a logical necessity of 
Calvin’s system, that human free will 
should be utterly given up. If the course 
of every single life, and the whole course 
of all human agency on earth be, as Calvin 
assumed, eternally fore-ordained, then, 
free will existing, asingle outbreak of this 
force might at any moment upset the 
wisest pre-arrangements and introduce in- 
terminable anarchy. Calvin’s clear, cold 
eye detected this possible outcome, and he 
at once abandoned the notion of free 
agency in creatures. There is one sole 
agent in the universe —only one —the 
Great God. He may employ the hands 
and the minds of his creatures, but it is 
He, and He only, that is the real actor. 
He has instruments through whose medi- 
um He accomplishes his purposes, but the 
mind and the hands that guide and use the 
serenene are His, directly aud wholly 

is. 

If all the grandest and all the pettiest 
outcomes of what seems to be human 
agency are eternally pre-determined by 
God, men are not actors at all in any true 
sense. They are degraded to mere pup- 


dous problem with perfect confidence. 
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urity attaches wholly and only to God. 

t belongs to men not at all, for the strong- 
est of all reasons; this, namely, that they 
are compelled, however unconsciously, by 
a force which they cannot escape. Neces- 
sity is laid upon them. They yield to the 
eternal predestination of God, of which 
they are ignorant, but which rules and 
must rule them absolutely, will they or will 
they not. 

There is more truth than is often recog- 
nized in the aphorism, that each man is 
the creator of the God whom he worships. 
Given the man, his nature, his character, 
and his life, you could pronounce with a 


close approach to certainty what his God 


must be.: Calvin’s God is most painfully 
Calvin himself, only exaggerated and 
worsened. The man, serious and devout, 
was by nature stern, rigid, severe, logical, 
not intuitional or emotional at all. The 


syllogism was his guide to all truth, the 


premises, major and minor, and the copula, 
were his instruments. And yet withal the 


astounding fact is, that his entire system is 
based on a pure assumption. 
from a principle which may or may not be 
true, but which is neither more nor less 
than a mere begging of the question. 
That principle is eternal, universal predes- 
tination. 
reverent, conscious of his limited powers, 
and overawed by the conception of an in- 
finite, eternal, uncreated Being would have 
shrunk back from pronouncing on the un- 
derlying plans and purposes of a vast uni- 


He starts 


A modest man, one profoundly 


verse. But there was no shrinking with 
the Great Reformer. He met the tremen- 
As 
if he had been present at the council of 
Eternity, as if he had seen and heard and 
understood all that was transacted, he, 
without a misgiving, publishes to the world 
God’s eternal decrees. But they are his, 
not God’s; the outcome of his mind and 
spirit, not God’s. They are baseless imag- 
inations, without a shred of proof or 
ground. How he formed the conviction 


pets, appearing or disappearing, moving) that there were such eternal decrees it is 


or at rest, acting in this direction or in| not hard to imagine. 


Had Calvin been in- 


that, simply in virtue of a decree of | trusted with the creation of a world, he, 
which they are ignorant, and which they| with his hard, cold, and rigid nature, 


can neither evade nor resist. 


Neither | would have played the tyrant with all his 


praise vor blame, neither virtue nor vice | rebellious subjects, but would have exalted 


can belong to them. They are not agents 
at all, they are mere instruments through 
which another actsyand whether it be for 
good or for evil is no concern, and certain- 
ly no crime of theirs. The whole responsi- 
bility of whatever is transacted on earth 
belongs to the Great Being. Every lie, 
every cruelty, every injustice, every im- 





and honoured those who fell in with his 
plans and upheld his authority. And such 
as he himself was, his God must be, loving 
to the good, but merciless and ruthless to 
the bad. 

It is a tremendous conception that all 
human things, good or evil, beneficent or 
disastrous, great or small, the feelings, — 
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desires, thoughts, words, and acts of all 
men, are eternally pre-determined for them, 
and cannot of necessity be other than they 
actually are. In one obvious respect it is 

alpably true, that whatever is must have 
Coon, considering all the circumstances, 
and especially the free agency of men. 
But it is quite another thing to imagine 
that the certainty which God foresees He 
also makes inevitable by an eternal decree. 
In this case God is the only real actor, and 
man is a mere irresponsible instrument. 
In the other case, man is the conscious, 
voluntary cause and creator of all that 
springs out of his free choice, and God 
simply recognizes the patent fact of this 
agency. To which of these alternative 
cases, had they been put before him, Cal- 
vin would have attached himself might 
have been predicted beforehand from his 
marked idiosyncrasy. 

Imagine the dark problem of the universe 
before him. Fearlessly he attempts its 
solution, but in his own spirit, and from 
the ground of his own principles and char- 
acter. God is sovereign, amenable to none. 
His will is supreme as it is absolutely irre- 
sistible. But Calvin forgets that the Sov- 
ereign of the universe is responsible to 
Himself, if to none else, and is under the 
law of His own Being — the law of right- 
eousness and love. Calvin’s idea of God’s 
sovereignty is neither more nor less than 
this, that God has a right to do with His 
own as He pleases. True, most true, but 
that which pleases Him is always righteous 
and loving. With the view of exalting 
Divine sovereignty, Calvin represents God 
as determining from eternity to create 
myriads of beings for everlasting holiness 
aud happiness, and myriads, more numer- 
ous, for everlasting sin and misery. Irre- 
spective of character, or rather with a 
character which is pre-destined for them, 
and which they can neither escape nor 
change, myriads are fitted for salvation and 
myriads more are fitted for perdition. 
But this is Calvin, not God — the product 
of a cold, stern, ruthless human soul, not 
the will of thé loving Father of spirits. 

None will question, that the great God 
must have foreseen the whole consequences 
of the creation of free intelligent beings. 
But foresight and pre-ordination are essen- 
tially distinct. Pre-ordination causes and 
necessitates the actual result perforce, but 
foresight only supposes that the result is 
known and is certain, be the grounds of 
that certainty what they may. Hence 
foresight cannot be, in any sense, causative 
— it is a consequent, not a cause ; the con- 
sequent of that :o tue production of which 


¢ 
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it may have contributed and can contrib- 
ute nothing. But Calvin cannot rest with 
mere foreknowledge, and demands, and 
— universal eternal predestination. 

here can be no chance, no casualty, he 
argues, in the government of a wise and 
Almighty Being. Nor can there be, in the 
judgment of any who have true and lofty 
conceptions of the Ruler of the universe. 
But in order to escape from casualty or 
chance, we are not compelled to plunze 
into the mystery of eternal decrees. Di- 
vine foreknowledge embraces the vaat 
actual future, without the possibility of 
mistake, but it does not and cannot create 
the events which yet it takes in. On the 
contrary, it is only because these events 
are certain, and seen to be certain on their 
own grounds, be they what they may, that 
they can be foreknown. But Calvin must 
have much more than this. His God must 
be an absolute if not an arbitrary Ruler. 
All that transpires in tima must be or- 
dained and immovable from eternity. 
There must be nothing left to any created 
will, else the Supreme Ruler may be baf- 
fled and defeated by every being He has 
formed. True, but is not this the patent, 
undeniable fact, all over the world? The 
proclaimed, the known will of God, is suf- 
fered to be resisted and set at nought, 
every hour, even by those who strive the 
most to be obedient and submissive. But 
no—Calvin proclaims that that which 
appears to be resistance and defiance is 
real, though unknown submission to eternal 
decrees. The announced will of God is 
one thing, the real actual intent of God is 
quite another and opposite thing. There 
is a secret decree, overriding and nullifying 
the announced will. ‘ Thou shalt not kill,” 
is the positive command, but the secret 
decree is thou, and thou, and thou, art 
foredoomed to kill and murder. And there 
is no possibility of evasion or escape, for 
the decrees of God are unalterable as they 
are eternal. All murders, impurities, blas- 
phemies, cruelties, vices of every kind, — 
these are eternally predestined, and must 
issue forth without the possibility of fail- 
ure. They belong to the pre-ordained and 
inevitable order of the world. 

We can but stand aghast at this terrific 
result. God becomes the one grand trans- 
gressor and fount of transgressions, eter- 
nally ordaining myriads of his creatures 
to the vilest and most nefarious courses 
in this life, and to the most horrible pun- 
ishments hereafter. All the past, and all 
the present, and all the future are alike of 
God. determined immovably by his will 
and by his fixed decree. It is undeniable 
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that, if this were true, responsibility would 
be lifted off wholly from creatures, and 
thrown entirely on the Almighty. Theirs 
might be the hand that perpetrated a deed, 
and theirs the lips that uttered a word, but 
the real, determining, responsible agent 
would.be God alone. They would be mere 
instruments in His hand, unconscious, and 
therefore innocent instruments of His will. 

It is no small relief to be able to ask 
Calvin and those who agree with him, 
where are these eternal decrees of which 
you discourse so profoundly? In simple, 
sober earnest, they are literally nowhere, 
save in the mere imagination of those who 
uphold their existence. Andif this be so, 
if these decrees are a sheer figment, and a 
very dark and ruthless figment, it required 
no common audacity, not to say impiety, 
and no common want of human feeling, for 
Calvin gratuitously to imagine.their exist- 
ence, and then to proclaim the horrible 
idea, as a fact, to the world. We stand 
here in presence of an act of human pre- 
sumption, impossible to be transcended or 
even equalled. A man—a good and holy 
man, without doubt—sets himself to 
search into the thoughts and purposes of 
the Eternal God. He fancies himself in 
the place of God, tries to go back in 
thought to the unbeginning eternity, and 
then and there he ventures to decide and 
pronounce what it would be wise and right 
and best for God to plan andtodo. But 
the fatal, the insuperable difficulty is that 
the everlasting past has no voice. No in- 
telligible sound can be heard forth from it 
in any direction, all is mere wicked assump- 
tion. Nevertheless Calvin ponders the 
awful problem, harder than the riddle of 
the Sphinx, he conjectures and speculates, 
and at last satisfies himself that he knows 
the entire vast scheme of creation and 
providence, and all the deepest purposes 
and intentions of the Creator. But his 
impious presumption is terribly punished. 
The God whom he represents is immeasur- 
ably more odious and detestable than the 
worst of his sinful creatures. He not only 
= those who deserve punishment, 

ut he creates myriads of beings, predes- 
tining them to be wicked and to be tor- 
tured for ever in the fires of perdition. 
And this is held, and held tenaciously by 
multitudes, as among the surest verities 
of Christianity. We ask, and are entitled 
to ask, on what basis does it stand? 
None, absolutely none. It has no basis, 
it is mere pure assumption, assumption be- 
sides of the most dishonouring and daring 
kind. It supposes that a man — no matter 
how gifted and pious — gained. access to 





the councils of eternity, and was empow- 
ered to reveal and expound them. Such, 
at least, was Calvin’s conviction; and, 
without a shred of evidence, without the 
faintest whisper from the voiceless past, he 
fills up the eternal void with his own mon- 
strous fancies: for be it kept in mind, they 
are mere pure fancies, and not creditable 
to either his head or his heart. Even the 
Popish dogma of purgatory has far more 
of verisimilitude than Calvin’s decree of 
damnation. If there be no truth set forth 
in human words, which on one side or 
other does not tend to error, it is not less 
certain that there is no human error which 
has not some grain of truth at the bottom 
of it. The idea of a purificatory discipline 
in the future world is based on the strong- 
est grounds. Who, among even the purest 
and noblesteof men — who, in dying, could 
be capable of entering into a region of 
perfect holiness? Not one. The idea of 
perfect holiness and of being perfected in 
holiness, by a momentary change of place 
at death, is too incongruous to be enter- 
tained. The process of purification may 
be marvellously accelerated by new influ- 
ences and in a new sphere, but surely we 
cannot, as if by a jerk, pass into perfect 
purity from amidst all the imperfections 
and errors and sins of earth. It is simply 
impossible. Moral purification is, and 
must be, a gradual process, a proces$ which 
may be more or less rapid, but which can- 
not be accomplished by a mere act of 
power. But the question is whether the 
purifying process in the future state shall 
be brought to bear on all, or only on some. 
With Calvin, this is no question. His 
judgment is fixed that the human soul 
here on earth possessed of faith in God in 
Christ, shall at death pass at once to the 
glory of heaven, but the soul destitute of 
this faith shall at once be consigned to 
everlasting punishment. With indignation 
and with horror we reject the idea. Shall 
we imagine that the incalculable myriads, 
age after age, who, without fault of theirs, 
have never even heard the name of the 
biessed Redeemer, must perish for ever, 
and that because of an ignorance for which 
they were in no way to blame. Because 
this world is manifestly a place of proba- 
tion, multitudes seem to imagine that pro- 
bation will not be extended beyond it. On 
the contrary, it is much more reasonable 
to think that the loving Father of souls 
will continue to pursue them with His 
mercy even more directly and powerfully 
than before, when their condition and their 
experience must render them more suscep- 
tible and submissive. 
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The ultimate question is, Who is to tri- 
umph — God or the devil? Which is the 
stronger power — good or evil? So far as 
appearances in this world go, the triumph 
of evil has often been made manifest, and 
Calvin’s dogma of perdition seems to 
amount to a moral necessity. But no, the 
discipline of earth may seem to have failed, 
but it has not failed, cannot fail. If God 
“ will have all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth,” His will, 
unfulfilled here, must be meant to be glo- 
riously accomplished in the world to come. 
It seems utterly unlikely that the Great 
Being should for ever abandon those on 
whom so much providential and gracious 
influence had been bestowed on earth. 
What means that influence, if not that God 
will perform and perfect what He has be- 
gun, if not here, then hereafter? 

It is quite true, that where the tree falls 
there it will lie, and that exactly where 
death leaves us, there precisely eternity 
will find us. The mere sudden change of 
place, itself, can never create a moral and 
spiritual transformation. But it is not 
d:fficult to imagine the stupendous effect 
of being introduced to new and holy forms 
of being, and toinfluences of a nature and 
of a force we cannot now estimate. Dis- 
embodied spirits, escaping from the falsi- 
ties and dreams of earth, shall pass into 
naked reality. Themselves, for the first 
time in their existence, thoroughly dis- 
closed, not to their own eyes alone, but to 
universal and minute inspection, all idea 
of evasion or deception will be abandoned. 
Transparency, severe sincerity, and sim- 
ae be the law of the kingdom of 

ight. And the kingdom of light is, by the 
same token, the kingdom of love, over 
which reigns the God of light and love. 

The curse of Calvinism is the figment 
of eternal reprobation, and the root of the 
curse is the denial of free will. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. 

[The following part of this story, and that which 
appeared in No. 1500 of Taz Livina AGg, were 
accidentally transposed.] 

“ WELL, so you left us to ourselves!” she 
said with an intelligent smile, as Elsie 
came slowly up the path. 

“Yes, mother; I thought I might as well 
set the ferns to rights, since we couldn’t 
get our nice Sunday evening together.” 

“ That was just as well. There was no 
call for you to stop and listen to her non- 
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sense. Now, Rettie, ~ go on quickly, 
that’s a good child! I put the little ones 
to bed more than half an hour ago, and 
your evening and morning song isn’t alike, 
you know.” 

Rettie said nothing, but went up to her 
grandfather and wished him good-night ; 
he put his hand on her head, muttering in 
a soft tone, “ Good girl, good girl! ” 

“ The little one isn’t going to grieve, is 
she?” Elsie whispered, as the soft arm 
was pressed round her neck for the nightly 
kiss. She turned away quickly, and Elsie 
heard a stifled sob as the child darted up- 
stairs. 

Very soon after, the others also had sep- 
arated for the night, leaving the front door 
unlocked for the young men, who were al- 
ways a little later on the Sunday evening. 
Elsie began at once to put her few things 
in readiness to go away. One of the first 
she took out was a card box, which she’ 
looked at, but did not open; then she 
folded round it a pair of stockings, each 
separately, making a square parcel, which 
she put in the middle of a bundle hand- 
kerchief, that was spread out on the chair 
near the window. She went on with her 
arrangements, but now and then she stood 
thinking ; often looking back on the parcel 
lying on the chair. Suddenly, she left off 
and went to the door, opened it as gently 
as possible, and tapped lightly at her 
mother’s room. She found her looking 
out of the window, still enjoying the cool 
air. “Ithought I’d come and say good- 
night once more, mother, as it’s the last 
night.” 

“Bless the child! what’s come to her? 
7 you’re not sorry you're going, El- 
sie?” 

“Oh, no; but —I thought I’d come in 
again.” 

“ Oh, that’s all, is it? for I wouldn’t have 
the child go against her will,” she said, 
fondly stroking her hair. “ Well, good- 
night, and God bless you, my own,’’ she 
added, as she kissed her and sent her off, 
“and make haste and get into bed, or you 
won’t be very brisk to-morrow,” she called 
after her, as she was leaving the room. 

When she went back she moved about, 
still collecting her things, and loitering 
over them. At intervalsshe bent over the 
sleeping child, whose low breath gave life 
to the stillness, which was in harmony with 
her own rest. This was no blank, but a 
pause, alive with memories and hushed 
with hopes ; for the visit in which Claude 
Lillingstone had made so favourable an 
impression on Mrs. Reade had not been 
his last to the fens. He had come again a 
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few days later; and although he had not 
shown himself at the cottage, he had seen 
Elsie very often on pretext of getting 
ferns. Mrs. Reade knew that more than 
one set had been prepared for him; but 
she did not know that Lillingstone was 
with Elsie while she gathered them ; for 
the right time for the promised “ explana- 
tion ’ had not yet come. He had acted in 
this as he had done all through his life in 
other things. Tis father and an aunt into 
whose charge he had been given when he 
was first sent home from India, had a fixed 
notion that “the dear boy had very supe- 
rior abilities, and would make a figure in 
the world some day.” This belief — being 
of their own origination — was strong, 
and their patience enduring; for they were 
still waiting for proofs of his genius. Days, 
months, and years had succeeded each 
other, and “the bright, intelligent boy,” 
as afterwards “the gifted and charming 
young man, on whom our hopes are cen- 
tred,” had always found some engrossing 
pursuit to fill up the present, and postpone 
avy real work to an indefinite time, which 
was never to be very far distant. So he 
was but following the bent of his old habit 
now, when, having given unwonted solid- 
ity to the expectations of his friends by 
staying up at Cambridge during the long 
vacation, he allowed himself to be diverted 
from his purpose by the accidental meet- 
ing with Elsie. At first he did not speak 
to her of his rich relations, fearing to 
wound her by the suggestion of a differ- 
ence between them; but later, when his 
idle, listless moods, and the time wasted 
in the fens, beg:n to tell on his reading, his 
dependent nature craved sympathy; and 
Elsie’s want of education placed it so com- 
letely out of her power to question him 
inconveniently about the details of his 
work, that, at last, he told her of his po- 
sition aud his anxieties without any re- 
straint. It was an awkward plight to de- 
scribe. He was in awe of his father; but 
beyond him there was his own little world 
which had hitherto been favourable to him. 
These friends admired and flattered him, 
and it was but a small part of their antic- 
ipations that he should take a high degree 
— men of less capacity than they attributed 
to him yearly did this. But this slight 
thing he knew he could notdo. If he were 
lucked these congenial people would no 
onger be favourable, and his conventional 
career would be done. He was bitter 
against them beforehand, and his thoughts 
turned to Elsie. She would be sorry, but 
she would be true; and he gained courage 
from the certainty. Perhaps, in the end, 
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it might have been better for him to have 
failed, and to have been separated from 
these people : he might be more successful. 
How that should be it was too much fo 

him to say now, for he would have to get 
through a great deal of general reading 
before he could be sure which way his tal- 
ents inclined; that he would eventually 
marry Elsie, however, he had quite decided 
by this time, but he had not told her of his 
decision yet; meanwhile, he used the ex- 
citement of uncertainty to fix himself more 
firmly in her mind. 

As for Elsie, she had attached but little 
importance to their earlier interviews ; but 
now, he had so woven himself into her af- 
fection that she did not dare to dwell on 
what her life would be if he passed out of 
it. Of late, at times when the cottage was 
quiet and everything at rest, thoughts came 
to her mind that seemed like sounds of 
music vibrating in unison with her life; in 
contrast with which the monotony of the 
old times seemed almost unbearable to 
her. When he gave her his full confidence, 
the revelation of weakness it contained 
was a great shock to her; for she, in her 
ignorance, had always thought that “the 
training gentlefolks went through gave 
them strength of mind.” This disappoint- 
ment set her wondering about the truth of 
another notion, equally prevalent among 
the poor, that the “gentry are hardene 
by luxury, and have less feeling than com- 
mon people.” But she passed by her own 
pain, and set herself earnestly to induce 
him to persevere in his work, promising 
herself that she would no longer be an ex- 
cuse for his wasting more time in the fens. 
Then he assured her that he might just as 
well spend his time in coming out to see 
her, as in straining his eyes over books 
when his thoughts did not follow them. 
Later, he hit on a plan which would keep 
him in the right mood for working — he 
would take a lodging at Mrs. Gaithorne’s 
that he might be near Elsie; he would see 
her oftener, and work would then be a 
pleasure to him. The advantages of this 
plan were not quite so plain to Elsie; but 
she hoped there might be some reality in 
it which she could not understand, and 
perhaps she entered into it all the more 
cheerfully, that she was not insensible to 
the pleasure of seeing him more often. 
Then, on the strength of the great industry 
he should practise as soon as he had settled 
at the farm, he decided on giving up the 
interval to the thorough enjoyment of a 
pom! holiday, in the course of which 

e had another happy inspiration. 

While he was making his arrangements 
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with Mrs. Gaithorne, she had said that she 
should be obliged to have more help in the 
house; and afterwards it occurred to him 
hat, if he could induce Elsie to supply 
that help, his little scheme would be per- 
fect. This he had been ingenious enough 
to manage without exciting suspicion in 
Mrs. Gaithorne, and he had put it to Elsie 
in such a way that it seemed only right for 
her to agree to it. So it came to pass that 
she was making her final preparations for 
leaving her home, with some excitement in 
her anticipations; but these anticipations 
did not reach beyond the few weeks Lil- 
lingstone would be there. Though she 
was practical in most matters, she had not 
used her foresight here; but, deceiving 
herself, she followed him as he drifted along 
without questioning whither she was being 
led. 
She had now finished her packing; she 
went to the window, and, pushing the lat- 
tice as far as it would open, looked out on 
the fens. They were bathed in a fairy 
light that enchanted them into beauty. A 
mist hung low, hiding the bareness of the 
marsh; and through it, the lodes that 
looked so dreary by day, glanced like sil- 
ver threads in its calm radiance of opal 
lights. It stretched away to the distant, 
unknown fen, bearing the same radiance, 
lying in the same repose, till it lost itself 
in the horizon, and melted into the blue 
where there were stars. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ELsIE set out for the farm early the fol- 
lowing afternoon. Her cheeks were still 
burning with the feverishness of: her first 
sleepless night; and the excitement which 
had idealized the prosaic work of the morn- 
ing, gave an elasticity to her step, and 
made familiar things seem strange. Her 
mother was proud of her bright, fresh 
face, as she parted from her a little beyond 
their own gate. Rettie wanted to go far- 
ther to carry the bundle, but Elsie thought 
how solitary the walk home would be, and 
remembering the tears of last night, re- 
fused to take her on the plea of the child 
being wanted at home. She had taught 
the little ones to expect great things of 
Rettie, y2t, when she looked back after 
passing the peat stacks, she saw them peep- 
ing after her wistfully, though their grand- 
mother had returned to the cottage. 

Now she was alone with the one idea 
that possessed her: “she would be near 
‘Mr. Claude,’ she would see him every day, 
and, may be, she might really help him, 
after all.” It seemed too strange to be 
true; and as she walked along the accus- 
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tomed path by the wild reeds, and then 
over the dry fen, —the trembling plank, 
the sleepy bullocks, all the well-known ob- 
jects of the old way, seemed to be looking 
at her out of her past life, and to startle 
her with their vivid reality. ° 

.An unsteady wind chased the light 
clouds over the sun, giving an unnatural 
life to the fens, a sense of wild aérial 
movement, that blended itself with her 
fantasies ; so she passed .on mechanically 
through the grove of aspens, then into the 
long sunny road that led to the farm. 

This was a happy, thriving place. It 
stood in a meadow which stretched out 
sunny and green towards the river, and 
was bordered on one side by the road, and 
on the other by an elm hedge, which sepa- 
rated Mrs. Gaithorne’s wheat-fields from 
her granaries. A well-worn cart road led 
up to the house, — a long, narrow building, 
the irregular result of many afterthoughts; 
its low tiled roof chronicled these addi- 
tions. On the left of it, a group of tall 
elms overshadowed the one-sided little gar- 
den. In the centre of the front, clusters 
of roses enlivened the porch; and on ei- 
ther side of it, lively little windows peeped 
out from under them. Two of these be- 
longed to Mrs. Gaithorne’s own little par- 
lour, where the curly-tailed dogs on the 
chimney-piece seemed to repeat the smile 
she always had for her friends. The little 
strip of flower garden in front was enclosed 
by a railed fence, that came up from the 
elm-trees and shut it in, making a square 
on this side of the porch. Then the bare 
walls rose from the grass; for here were 
the kitchens, and this end of the house 
boasted no useless ornament: it looked 
clear, and clean, and fresh, only a solitary 
nasturtium climbed round the kitchen door, 
which was passed by few whose sleeves 
were not tucked up for active work. This 
door looked out upon the farm-yard, and 
was connected with the dairy by a red 
brick path. The small space between this 
and the wheat-field was crowded with 
buildings as irregular as the house itself, 
for they had been added one by one when 
they were wanted,and many of them were 
the remains of ruins adapted to farm use. 

The farm was too small to employ many 
servants, so Mrs. Gaithorne looked after 
everything herself in good old-fashioned 
style, and it was an ill-favoured stock that 
did not thrive under her care. All about 
her wore a comfortable look, for it went 
sorely against her to put restraint on any- 
thing. Even her garden was somewhat 
overrun, and the orchard-trees that filled 
the left side of the meadow must have 
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been pruned past recognition, before they 
could lay any claim to cultivation. 

As Elsie manceuvred herself and her 
bundle through the narrow turn-stile, she 
disturbed the geese that had nestled down 
in its commodious circle; they got up re- 
luctantly, looking at her sideways, and 
went off uttering some guttural expostula- 
tion, but they were too lazy and well-fed 
to make an effective resistance. Notso the 
young heifers that stood together on a 
mound to the left, who, though they had 
no reason to be aggrieved by her entrance, 
ame their damp noses through the low 

ranches of the apple-trees, to reconnoitre 
her movements, and to deliberate on them. 
Elsie heard talking in the farm-yard, and 
stopped to listen, but she went on again, 
not recognizing Mrs. Gaithorne’s voice. 
This irregularity condemned her in the 
eyes of the heifers, for they descended 
from their height slowly, in a compact 
body, the bravest of them slightly in ad- 
vance, making warlike demonstrations that 
seemed to be restrained only by curiosity. 
They were at that doubtful age which 
forces one to balance their intentions 
against their powers of mischief, in the 
coolest calculation consistent with personal 
activity. However, they did not appear 


very formidable to Elsie, who felt almost 


at home there. She walked on steadily, 
and they gradually fell behind, forming a 
half circle, their heads low, sniffing the 
ground. But when she drew near the 
house with an assurance that proved her 
right of intimacy, they scampered back to 
their play-place on the mound, flourishing 
their tails, and throwing up their heels, 
with: a frivolity that contradicted the 
threatening appearance they had just made. 

Mrs. Gaithorne was coming up the path 
that led to the kitchen. Elsie heard her 
say to the boy who was washing it down 
with a besom, “ Now, Jim, if you can’t put 
a little more will into your work, you 
won't get finished before supper. And if 
you think it’s likely that I’m always going 
to look up the eggs myself, you're mis- 
taken, J can tell you;” and she held to- 
wards him reproachfully the basket which 
she had just filled. 

The boy opened his mouth in speechless 
remonstrance. 

“ There now, go on, don’t stand staring,” 
and she walked on quickly to join Elsie, 
whom she had just perceived. “Come in, 
my dear,” she said, as she preceded her in- 
to the kitchen, and set down the eggs and 
a great jug of milk. “You've heard me 
giving it to Jim, though, to tell the truth, 

»’s not such a bad boy, as boys go; but 
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they’re none o’ them the worse for a little 
looking up, that’s my way o’ thinking.” 

Elsie smiled, but Mrs. Gaithorne did not 
notice it; for, as she spoke, her eye glanced 
critically over the rosy bricks, the fair deal 
table, and the bright grate, filled with 
fresh laurels that set off the shiny rows of 
cooking contrivances over the mantel-shelf. 

“That’s right, take a minute’s rest; 
you’ve had a hot walk, and there’ll be 
plenty for you to do presently, for if ever 
any one cante at the nick o’ time, you did; ” 
and she took off her black silk bonnet, the 
strings of which were fasteued in a bow 
on the top that they might not impede her 
movements, and hung it behind the door. 
Then she came and sat near Elsie, who had 
already made herself comfortable on the 
window seat. “It’s well for me, as I said 
this morning, and indeed I’ve said it ever 
since, that ’ve got you to come to me in- 
stead of Mary Jane; for what I’d have 
done with her, and all those fine folks 
about, I don’t know. She’d have been un- 
der their feet all day long, doing more 
harm than good; and as for the old-gen- 
tleman, he’s that fidgety, and frisky in his 
temper, that he’d be ready to pitch her out 
o’ doors, as soon as look at her, that he 
would.” ‘ 

Elsie was puzzled. “ What old gentle- 
man?” she asked. 

“ Old Mr. Lillingstone, to be sure; oh! 
I forgot, I hadn’t told you he’s coming. 
They’re ali coming, the whole lot of ’em. 
Young Mr. Claude’s father, and his aunt, 
and two cousins of his, —no, one of them 
isn’t a cousin, though — and goodness 
knows how many gentlemen; one thing I 
know, I can’t house them all, and that I 
said from the first, so I sent down to the 
Watsons to tell them to get two beds 
ready. How many more will come, God 
only knows, for I'm put to, when I find how 
that they expect everything to be got 
ready in a minute, for it was past ten o’clock 
when I got Mr. Claude’s letter, and here 
have I been slaving all day long, not a 
minute to look round me; and if they’d 
only let me know two days before, I'd have 
made it all as trim and comfortable as pos- 
sible. They must take it a8 it is now; I 
can’t help it, that’s what I say.” 

Elsie had sufficiently recovered from this 
unwelcome surprise to be pleasant to Mrs. 
Gaithorne. “I’m sure you needn’t mind 
not knowing it before, Mrs. Gaithorne ; 
you always keep things so nice they can’t 
help being comfortable. Now what can I 
do?” and she got up. 

Her friend smiled in deprecation of the 
compliment, but she did not disclaim it. 
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“ Well, you see, there’s some things, that 
let the Queen come, I must see to myself, 
and cows is a thing that can’t be put off, 
specially in these times; they’re almost 
enough o’ themselves to prevent one think- 
ing of anything else. Now come upstairs 
with me, and I'll show you where I’m go- 
ing to put them.” They went up the oak- 
panelled stairease, and through a dark 
passage, to a large square room with white 
dimity furniture hangings. Not only the 
bed, but chairs, boxes, and a heavy arm- 
chair near the fire-place, were draped in 
white, making the room look still, and pale, 
and cold, as if many people had died in it. 

“I’m going to put Mrs. Grey in here,” 
said Mrs. Gaithorne, shutting one of the 
windows, “because she’s delicate. This 
gets the morning sun, and she’ll like to have 
the garden to look out upon. You see the 
sheets on the bed; they were only down 
from the fire just before you came in. 
They sha’n’t say my place is damp, what- 
ever else they may find to say of it. You'll 
make the beds, the very first thing, as soon 
as I’ve shown you about; then you’ll come 
down to help me. What I want you to do, 


Elsie, will be mostly to wait upon them, 
for what with cooking and that to mind, I 
can’t be running after them all day long.” 

“You give me easy work,” said Elsie, 


trying hard to feel an interest in it. 
“Easy work,” echoed Mrs. Gaithorne, 
turning quickly round as she was leaving 
the room ; “that’s because you don’t know 
nothing about it. Mrs. Grey of herself is 
enough to keep a whole regiment going. 
She’s sister-in-law to the old gentleman, 
and has been out in India so long that the 
life’s burnt out of her, and what there is 
left wants looking after, youll not be long 
in finding out. Then there’s the strange 
young lady; I’ve got a notion it’s Mr. 
Claude’s, you know,” and she nodded in- 
telligently at Elsie. “If she’s like most 
of ’em, she’ll have airs enough for a dozen ; 
it’s true Miss Grey won’t give extra trou- 
ble. J could always get on well with her; 
and as for the gentlemen, they are gentle- 
men, and won’t bother you much; but 
you'll find enough to do, never you fear.” 
-Elsie kept her reflections to herself; she 
had got red, and then pale, but not suffi- 
ciently to arrest Mrs. Gaithorne’s atten- 
tion, pre-occupied as it was, and she felt 
heartily thankful for the garrulity that so 
helped her friend’s blindness. She followed 
Mrs. Gaithorne into the next room, a 
bright, cheerful little nest over the porch, 
where the roses outside peeped into the 
windows, and greeted the less favoured 
ones that hung in festoons on the walis. 
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“ This is Mr. Claude’s room,” Mrs. Gai- 
thorne said, with pride in the look of pret- 
tiness and comfort she had given it; “ but 
he said in his letter that he’ll put up with 
anything so long as I make the others com- 
fortable, so he’ll have to sleep in the large 
attic till they’re gone, and the young ladies 
must have this.” 

They now crossed the passage, which 
was lighted only by a long, narrow win- 
dow that looked out upon the farm-yard at 
the back of the house, and came to the red 
room, where the moreen that seemed to 
fill and choke it, looked to the full as stiff 
and formal as the most conventional “ old 
gentleman ” could desire; then they looked 
into the little dressing-closet next to it, 
which was to be Elsie’s for the time; after. 
this there remained but Mr. Claude’s attic, 
“ where,” said Mrs. Gaithorne, “ he’ll have 
nothing to complain of for a day or two, 
except the heat, and that nobody can help} 
tiles is tiles, and will get hot in the sun.” 
Then she said she had already stayed too 
long talking, and went down-stairs, leay- 
ing Elsie to her work and her thoughts. 
It is true she had not time to indulge 
them, but the weight of them hung heavy 
on her mind; and as she hurried from one 
room to the other, she could not help asking 
herself what all this meant. “ Why had not 
Claude told her of this on Saturday? He 
must have known it. Had he asked these 
people down to show her how much she 
was below him, and to laugh at her for 
her faith in him? No, that was out of the 
question ; it was mean of her to have such 
a thought; she despised herself for it, and 
yet — there. was the young lady — who was 
she? He had pretended to despise young 
ladies. Bah! it was nouse thinking of it ; 
she would wait and see.” Yet she did 
think of it, and her eyes and cheeks were 
bright with thinking of it, when Mrs. Gai- 
thorne called to her from the landing, 
“ Do the Baileys down your way know how 
bad their brother is ?” 

“Is he very bad?” Elsie asked, put- 
ting her head out of the white room; 
_ they told us he was a little better yester- 

ay.” 

“ So he was; but this morning they had 
to fetch the doctor, and he says he’ll come 
again to-morrow; so as I’m going to send 
Simpkin ’cross fen to Stannard’s to-night, 
I'll tell him to look in as he passes by and 
tell them; they mightn’t come up 0’ them- 
selves if they think he’s better —and 
there’s something I forgot to tell you,” she 
said, looking down a tiny staircase that 
turned in so small a shaft it seemed de- 
signed expressly to try people’s agility. 
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The door which Mrs. Gaithorne now held 
open generally kept it out of sight, as well 
as the entrance to Mrs. Gaithorne’s own 
room, which from the landing side was 
only to be gained by one of those perilous 
corner steps in which our ancestors seem 
to have taken so much delight. “We 

. must use these stairs while they are here, 
as I want to leave them the front of the 
house to themselves as much. as possible. 
I’m getting on very well with my work, so 
T'll come up presently and help you to 
finish the rooms; I don’t think it will be 
long before they’ll be here.” And she dis- 
appeared down the rickety stairs, shutting 
the door behind her. 

A little later and the preparations were 
complete; but Mrs. Gaithorne still hov- 
ered about, putting a finishing touch to 
things that were already right, when, as 
she passed one of the windows, she called 
to Elsie, “ Come and see if this doesn’t look 
as if what I said was true.” Elsie looked 
out and saw Claude and a young lady on 
horseback coming through the meadow 
gate. “Well, I hope they’ll be happy,” 
said Mrs. Gaithorne, with a little vexation 
in her tone; “but she looks too skittish to 
take my fancy: they’re waiting about for 
the others, I suppose, since they don’t go 
on to the stables, so I'll go down, and you 
can call out to me when you see the rest 
coming.” And she left Elsie to make her 
own observations. 

Claude’s companion was pretty, or she 
was thought so, by people in whose opin- 
ion a skin of an unchanging yellow-white 
covers all defects of feature and atones for 
total want of expression. Her shoulders 
showed the beginning of a clumsy figure, 
but she had tried to correct this by a judi- 
cious contraction round the waist, and the 
result of her efforts was fully revealed by 
a close-fitting drab tweed habit. She wore 
a drab hat of a different shade, with a faint 
blue feather and trailing ends of ribbon; 
her hair was light and dry-looking, and 
she had a small piping voice. As they 
came in sight of the door she looked up at 
Claude with a little laugh of mock triumph. 

«There; I told you we should be here 
first. Now you must confess you were 
wrong about the distance.” 

“ No,” said Claude, turning towards her, 
to keep his face from the window, where 
he had already seen Elsie. “I don’t yield 
that point, but I own I did not calculate 

on your taking those little dykes so well, 
the first day you were mounted, and it is 
that short cut that gave us the advantage 
over the road travellers.” 

“But they were big dykes,” she said, 
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shaking her head at him playfully. She 
was always smiling or laughing, for she 
had small, regular teeth. “If you speak 
of them this evening as little ones, I shall 
be pon angry with you.” 

“JT am not likely to underrate the per- 
formances of my own pupil,” he answered in 
what Elsie recognized as a pleasant tone 
of voice. 

They were still fidgetting about, un- 
certain whether to dismount or not, when 
Miss Langdale exclaimed, “Here they 
are!” and pointed down the road to a car- 
riage some distance off. 

“By Jove! Yes; and if that isn’t the 
governor on the box! Cambridge has 
turned his head; one would think he was 
in the full glory of his second year,” and 
he laughed, the irreverent laugh of youth. 

“ You are too satirical,” said Miss Lang- 
dale, appealingly, and with a smile full of 
admiration. 

“THe does not handle them badly, 
though,” Claude added critically, as he 
watched the handsome bays fretting 
through the narrow gate which opened 
from the road. “We may as well go to 
meet them.” 

Miss Langdale was delighted —a first 
appearance on horseback was an opportu- 
nity for display not lightly to be thrown 
away. There are seasons when the gods 
are merciless in withholding the gift of a 
clear vision. ; 

“The governor” was a stiff old gentle- 
man. Stiff,and old,andagentleman. His 
neckcloth was so like the good old stock, 
that his throat had no suspicion of modern 
change. Indeed his whole being was set 
against change in any form whatever. He 
was stiff in dictating to everybody — stiff 
in letting no one dictate to him —stiff in 
his notions of duty — stiff in his taking of 
pleasure; and as he sat on the box with 
one foot forward, and his frock coat but- 
toned up to the chin, he looked like the 
old engravings of “ The Regent in his Park 
Phaeton.” Just now, this stiffness pressed 
on Claude with a weight he had never felt 
before. As he thought of Elsie, so unpre- 
pared for the arrival of all these strangers, 
so ignorant of the world they represented, 
he cursed himself for a fool that he had 
not managed somehow to get her out of 
the way while they were there. 

However, his father did not give him 
much time for self-reproach; he greeted 
his son with a merry laugh at his surprise. 
“I got you out of the way before we 
started, because I knew you would be 
frightening your aunt with a description 
of my infirmities, till she would have been 
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too nervous to trust herself with me. I 
daresay you think it is time for me to lay 
down the reins altogether; so I thought 
I’d show you I am of a different opinion.” 
Then to Claude’s companion, “I hope my 
son has acquitted himself of his charge as 
well as I have of mine.” 

She looked radiant under his notice, but 
whatever she was eager to say about “a 
most delightful ride” was lost as the old 
gentleman drove faster towards the house. 

“ The pupil ” was not equal to the pace. 
Claude called after them, “ Where’s Do- 
bree ?” 

“ Couldn’t come,’ shouted Bordale ; 
“sent a note just before we started;” and 
the carriage drew up before the garden- 
gate, where Mrs. Gaithorne was standing 
to receive them; she had found time to 
put on her best cap with the lavender 
bows. 

Mr. Lillingstone anticipated her wel- 
come with a cordiality weighted by some 

omposity of tone, “ Well, Mrs. Gaithorne, 
San glad to find you settled in this pretty 
farm. Time treats you so well, that if we 
trusted to your face, we should forget how 
many years have passed since you were 
with us.” 

“Yes, sir, there’s been many changes 
since then,” and she sighed; her sigh was 
in sympathy with the lavender bows. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Lillingstone, hurtiedly, 
“changes! yes, many changes.” He may 
have been helped to this reflection by the 
gouty difficulties that impeded his descent 
from the box. “By the bye, Claude tells 
me that your stock is free from the plague, 
so far; I hope you will continue to be 
more fortunate in that respect than your 
neighbours.” 

She had hardly time to acknowledge 
this civility, for Miss Grey had already 
al ghted. eee and Bordale were talk- 
ing to the two who had just ridden up, 
and Mrs. Grey was waiting to be helped 
out. She wore a fur cloak, which covered 
more than one Cashmere shawl, and 
reached to an cider down quilt that filled 
the bottom of the carriage. Luard 
stretched out his long arm to remove some 
of these wraps, and Bordale having taken 
her parasol, her scent-bottle, and her 
flame-coioured novel, stood obsequiously 
watching that her toe should fall on the 
right step. Mr. Lillingstone, feeling that 
he represented the chivalry of the old 
school, and by virtue of this, was the only 
one qualified to be her cavalier, took off 
his doeskin glove, and offered her his hand 
with formal deference. With this help 


she reached the ground safely, her skirts 
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trailing after her, bringing in their wake 
the crimson quilt. “Claude,” she said, 
looking at her nephew with an expression 
of appealing lassitude, “ you will see that 
my duvet is taken to my own room at 
once,” and she turned out of the little cir- 
cle leaning on Mr. Lillingstone’s arm, with 
the air of a queen leaving a feast, con- 
scious that its spirit departs with her. 

Elsie had watched all this from behind 
Mrs. Gaithorne; she had seen Claude’s 
searching look round the doorway when 
he rode up; and it pained her that his first 
instinct was to avoid meeting her eyes. 
“ However,” she thought, “she would give 
him one more chance if she could;” and 
when Mrs. Grey gave Claude this rather 
inappropriate command, she walked out 
quietly and took up the quilt; but there 
was no recognition in the “thank you!” 
with which he acknowledged that she had 
helped him out of a difficulty, and she 
went in with her burden feeling almost 
convinced tiat he had brought this morti- 
fication on her purposely. 

Mrs. Gaithorne now came to the door to 
take in more parcels. 

Claude said to her, hurriedly, “I hope 
you will be able to have something ready 
soon, — tea, — anything; you know my 
aunt.” 

Mrs. Gaithorne thought she did; but 
she only said that as tea would not be 
ready for an hour, she should ask her to 
try some of her cowslip wine; and she 
went off to see about it. 

“T always dread scenes with Aunt 
Caroline,” Claude said to Miss Langdale 
in his most worldly tone. “ These fen 
people are so stupid, half of them idiots, I 
believe, that I fear you will all be exposed 
to a great deal of inconvenience among 
them.” 

“Qh, no, indeed!” said Miss Langdale 
sweetly. “ Youare too hard on these poor 
things; we can’t expect much from them, 
and the picnic life I look forward to is just 
what I like.” 

This Claude had never doubted. “I 
hope you may not be disappointed in it,” 
he answered, rather drily, though with a 
pleasant smile; he, too, had good teeth. 
* And now, if you will get down, I will 
lead your horse to the stable, as I see no 
one about here ready to take them.” 
Bordale came up to help her, while Luard 
stood apart, looking amused. 

“But I may ride down too, may I not? 
I should so much like to see the stables.” 

“T don’t think you would find much to 
interest you in Watson’s stables,” per- 
sisted Claude, who wanted leisure to think 
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over his present dilemma; but the fair 
Laura was not to be shaken off so easily ; 
she had already turned her horse’s head, 
and he was obliged to follow. Bordale 
gave him an intelligent look, as he drew 
his arm through Luard’s, and led him off 
to show him some curious old ruins, that, 
he said, were well worth seeing. 

Elsie was making vain efforts to give 
the young ladies’ room a less crowded 
look, when she saw Claude and “the 
young lady” riding down towards the 
stables. She had heard what he had said 
about the fen people, and she knew where 
he had gained his information about the 
idiots. Nothing seemed too bad to be 
= now. “It made her blood boil to 

ear that foolish girl make excuses for her 
own folk, who were truer and better than 
these grand people.” She longed to be at 
home again, where they all loved her; — 
“but she must go down at once to help; 
she must not mind Mrs. Gaithorne’s talk- 
ing about them; she must only try not to 
get red; and, when she is in the parlour, 
she must look the same as usual.”” When 
she went downstairs she was still asking 
herself, “ What was as usual? How did 
she use to look?” Poor Elsie had not yet 
found an answer, when she heard Miss 
Langdale’s voice again near the front 
door. 

“Tt seems almost a pity to go in, does it 
not?” 

“Yes, the fens always look their best in 
the evening; but I must go in to my 
duties as host— unless, indeed, you con- 
sent to help me, and play hostess.” 

Elsie thought she detected something 
almost mocking in Claude’s light, careless 
tone — it certainly was not the same he 
— to her, and the difference pleased 

er. 

Miss Langdale did not seem to perceive 
this, for she paused on the door-step and 
said, looking archly into his eyes: “ Oh no, 
Mr. Lillingstone ; I should be quite fright- 
ened to undertake such a task, after you 
have shown yourself so exacting as you 
were just now.” 

He made no reply, for his eyes met 
Elsie’s as they were studying him. He 
would have liked to say something to give 
her a clue to this—and yet, his manner 
must appear natural to Miss Langdale ; — 
what was right for one must be wrong for 
the other; he felt he could not do it—so 
he took off his cap wearily, and said with 
an abruptness quite foreign to him, as he 
sat down in the hall-chair, “ The maid wiil 
show you to your room.” 

Miss Langdale showed as much surprise 
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as she felt, but he took no notice of it; he 
was busy with the buckle of his stirrup ; 
and she was obliged to follow Elsie. | 

Claude looked after them till Elsie 
turned the corner of the stairs; then, 
when he saw how miserable she looked, 
he put his cap on again quickly, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and, in defiance 
of social obligations, walked briskly down 
towards the orchard. He was glad to get 
out of sight of that pitiful face. “Yet,” 
he kept on repeating to himself, “it was 
not his fault.” There had been a delay in 
the post. When he returned from Wicken 
on Saturday evening, he found on his ta- 
ble a few lines from his father, written on 
the back of an envelope, expressing some 
surprise that Claude had not met them at 
the station. “They had taken rooms at 
the Hotel.” 

Claude went to see them at once, and 
received full explanation of the letter 
which should have prepared him for their 
arrival. This did not reach him till the 
Sunday morning. It was as follows :— 





**Dean Craupe, —I think you have done a 
wise thing in going to the Farm. We have 
made a party — your Aunt Caroline, Mildred, 
her friend Miss Langdale, and myself —to go 
down to the Macneills for a few weeks. We had 
the news of your decision just as we were mak- 
ing our plans, and the ladies thought it a 
charming idea to stop on the way and explore 
your retreat. I opposed them at first, because 
I thought it would unsettle you; but they in- 
sisted it could do no harm, as it would be before 
you had got into your work. So I yielded, and 
we intend going down by the three o’clock train 
on Saturday. We shall be able to show them 
some of the colleges on Sunday between ser- 
vices; and the next day we shall install you in 
your new quarters. Give Mrs, Gaithorne no- 
tice that we are coming —also that Dobree may 
join us. We shall not interrupt you for more 
than two or three days.’’ 


He had had no means of letting Elsie 
know of this; neither did it occur to him 
at first that it was of much importance to 
her. His first thought had been for him- 
self. He was vexed and annoyed that 
they were coming; he did not want them 
just now, for there were numberless ways 
in which Elsie might compromise him. 
He had been so self-absorbed until now, 
that her gloomy face half surprised him. 
He knew she was proud, and that it would 
offend her if she thought she had been 
entrapped into an unwilling service. Then, 
as he walked on, by a sudden illumination 
he seemed to see what she would think of 
Miss Langdale’s manner to him. “ He 
must remove the impression at once,” 
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and he turned back towards the house 
again. “He must speak to her before the 
evening began, for then it would be worse 
than ever—that silly girl would make 
them both conspicuous; the other fellows 
would be laughing, and Bordale making a 
fool of himself as usual; while Elsie be- 
ing quite at a loss, would think the very 
worst of it. But a word with her would 
set it all right, for she had faith in him.” 

Things looked a little brighter, as he 
passed before the kitchen window with an 
assumed air of carelessness. Here he saw 
Mrs. Gaithorne cutting bread and butter. 
He walked round to the front, and into 
the dining-room, where he heard the rat- 
tling of plates. Here was Elsie at last, 
and he went in quickly — but here, too, 
was Bordale, relating some “ tremendous 
joke ” to Luard.” 

“ Hollo, old fellow!” he exclaimed, 
when he saw Lillingstone; “quite the 
master of tie house, seeing everything in 
order before he entertains his guests, with 
the grace natural to him.” 

Claude pretended to look for something 
he could not find, and went upstairs. As 
he shut the door of his room, he heard 
Bordale, loud as ever, in answer to some- 
thing Luard had said of him — 

“Dull? Quite natural — oppressed by 
the cares of a family, of course.” 





From The British Quarterly Review. 
A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A THEORY OF 
POETRY. 


THERE are many things, the nature of 
which we know somewhat vaguely by in- 
stinct or intuition, while their rationale of 
scientific basis remains unknown; and a 
characteristic dimness is attached to all 
our ultimate ideas, simply because they 
are final, and analysis cannot resolve them 
into simpler elements. What are time, 
space, substance, force, causation, beauty ? 
As St. Augustine said of one of these, “ If 
not asked, I know; if you ask me, I know 
not ’’ — expressing aphoristically the truth 
that all our knowledge recedes into mys- 
tery, and arises out of the inexplicable. 
But human curiosity, which gives rise to 
science, seeks an explanation of whatso- 
ever exists ; and all inquiry, if pushed be- 
yond the superficial collection and register 
of facts, lands the inquirer in philosophy. 

Of the three great departments of 
philosophy, intellectual, ethical, and es- 
thetic (or that of knowledge, of morals, 
and of taste), the two former have yielded 
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results which are admittedly more definite 


and satisfactory than the latter. A com- 
plete theory of art is still amongst the 
desiderata in speculative research. Even | 
in its subordinate sections, where the in- 
quiry has been limited to points of com- 
parative detail—such as the nature of 
poetry, the first principles of music, or the 
essence of architectural law — whether 
from the nature of the theme, or from the 
miscellaneousness of the facts whence the 
theories have been drawn, we miss the 
rigour of scientific accuracy. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. The region which they 
traverse, and of which they seek to fur- 
nish the intellectual chart, is much more 
etherial and delicate than that of ethics or 
of mental philosophy. To men in general, 
there is an obviousness in the dictates of 
the moral law which does not belong to 
the judgments of the esthetic faculty. 

It would be impossible, within the limits 
of a brief article, to discuss the whole of 
this wide and difficult subject. Confining 
ourselves to one sub-section of the great 
“hierarchy of the arts,” we propose a the- 
ory as to the nature and origin of poetry, 
which may perhaps cast a ray of light on 
the intricacies of the problem. 

The definitions of poetry advanced by 
critics, and by poets themselves, are numer- 
ous and distracting in their variety. But the 
accumulation of these (no matter how op- 
posite or even contradictory to each other 
they may be) presents no obstacle to a 
true philosophy of art. Every theory 
springs from a root of truth, however outré 
and distorted the stem may be. Nor is it 
difficult to account for the many inade- 
quate definitions which exist. They have 
arisen on the one hand from the limited 
area whence the theorist has gleaned his 
facts; and on the other, from the exigen- 
cies of some hypothesis assumed at start- 
ing, which has led its author to ignore 
certain necessary data, or to misread 
others. Every adequate theory must con- 
tain the intellectual essence (so to say) 
of the phenomena with which it deals; 
and a true theory of poetry is simply the 
scientific dnterpretation of the very mis- 
cellaneous features which poetic literature 
presents. Hence it must be absolutely 
catholic in its recognition of all the facts 
of poetic production. It must not be the 
theory of the lyric, or of the epic, or of 
the drama, but of that common element 
out of which all these arise, and of which 
they are the manifestations. 

And this is precisely one difficulty in the 
way of the scientific theorist. He must 
discover some universal element — a prin- 
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ciple definite and precise, yet elastic and 
relevant to all the varied forms which im- 
aginative literature has assumed in the 
ast. His knowledge ought to’be great, 
his critical tact greater, and his power of 
generalization greatest of all. 

Another source of his difficulty is the 
widely different senses in which the word 
pose is used, not only in common speech, 

ut also in philosophical discussion. Scarce- 
ly two writers make use of it in exactly 
the same signification. Now it denotes 
the mere “ art of versification,” apart from 
its subject matter; again it is regarded in 
its root or origin in the soul of the poet, 
apart from its outward form. Now the 
product, and again the process of produc- 
tion is referred to. Sometimes the term 
denotes the vague spirit, or subtile essence 
of Nature, or of the various arts. Thus 
we hear of the poetry of science, of music, 
or of human life. There is a vagueness, 
to some minds delicious, to others alto- 
gether distracting, in this irregularity in 
the popular use of the word. We desire 
to get beneath the confusion, and to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the essential nature of the 
thing itself, or its generic character and re- 
lations. 

At the outset of our inquiry some very 
obvious distinctions present themselves. 
We must not confound the poetic faculty 
or instinct in the mind of the poet with 
the result of its operation, in the poetic 
product or the construction of imaginative 
forms. The one is the root, whence the 
other, as a many-branched tree, arises. 
The root is underground, as it were, in the 
soul of the poet; the branch alone be- 
comes visible to others in the creation of 
poems. But this poetic faculty is no spe- 
cial endowment of the more gifted seers 
or men of genius. The poet’s'soul is not 
of a radically different structure from that 
of other men. His temperament, the bal- 
ance of his powers, and the calibre of some 
of them, may be different. But the pecu- 
liar talent which constitutes him a poet, 
in addition to the imaginative faculty 
which all possess, less or more, is the ca- 
pacity of representing, in fit language of 
rhythmic forms, that insight or feeling 
with which his own spirit has been pre- 
eminently filled. It is the power of trans- 
lating thought and emotion from their in- 
articulate and latent state into the forms 
of articulate speech, whether these be 
metrica! or not. 

Again, we must distinguish between the 
scientific and the poetic imagination. It 
is not mere insight into the secrets of na- 
ture or of humanity that constitutes a man 
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a poet (though all true poets are seers); 
for the end and aim of science is also to 
explore those secrets, and to register the 
results of the exploration. Nor is it suf- 
ficient to fall back on the etymology of 
the word, which signifies “maker”, or 
“creative artist.” The constructor of a 
steam engine is also a maker, though what 
he produces is usually (it may be erro- 
neously) regarded as most prosaic. And 
the mind which originates a philosophy or 
consolidates a nationality, is a maker as 
truly as the writer of a tragedy or the 
composer of a song. The poet is thus 
manifestly a creator of a particular order. 
His sphere is not a limited one; for he 
deals with the whole area of nature and 
the entire keyboard of humanity. But he 
surveys his area in a special mood of mind, 
and registers the notes he hears in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. The world which 
presents itself to his eye is the same as 
that in which the truth-seeker and the 
moralist move. But he sees it under a 
different guise. The characteristic to 
which he primarily looks, and the appre- 
hension of which moves him to utterance, 
is that of beauty, in one or other of its 
manifold forms. But beauty never pre- 
sents itself to his eye in absolute per- 
fection; and it is the presence of its oppo- 
site alongside, or intermingled with it, and 
marring this perfection, that gives rise to 
the poetic passion. The perception of the 
latter element producing uneasiness, leads 
to an idealization of the real as it exists 
around us in its actual concrete forms — 
whether in nature or in character, in his- 
tori¢ incident, or individual life. But this 
is to anticipate. 

It may be convenient, before going far- 
ther, to recall some of the more famous 
definitions of poetry advanced by philoso- 
phers or critics. We shall not, however, 
attempt anything approaching to an ex- 
haustive catalogue, even of the more im- 
portant ones. 

Aristotle taught that its essence con- 
sisted in the imitation (uiuyow) of nature, 
corresponding to the pre-Raphaelitism of 
the Realist school of painters ; and in this 
he has had a large following, notably, 
amongst recent writers, H. Taine. Our 
British Lord Bacon, with deeper insight in 
this direction than his Greek predecessor, 
placed its essence in imagination, or the 
idealization of nature; and he, too, is the 
founder of aschool. It has been defined 
as “the natural language of excited feel- 
ing, intense and inspired; ” and as “a work 
of the imagination wrought into form b 
art;’’ a suggestive definition is that which 
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represents it as “the indirect expression 
of that which cannot be expressed direct- 
ly.” Still more suggestive is that recently 
advanced by a writer in one of our ablest 
weekly journals of criticism —“ Poetry is 
the protest of the emotions against the 
dominion of the intellect;” and the vari- 
ous schools of poetry have been thus de- 
scribed: — Greek poetry, as “the protest 
of free-will against the domination of fate 
or necessity ;” Jewish poetry, “as the pas- 
sionate outbreak of human love, devotion 
and trust, against the restraints of mere 
outward law;” Dante’s poetry, as “the 
protest of human instincts against ecclesi- 
astical tyranny;” Chaucer's against “the 
iron monotony of medizval life ;” Shake- 
speare’s, as “the general assertion of the 
right of man to be as various and as won- 
derful a creature as God had made him, 
which was the fit accompaniment of that 
new spring-time of human thought and 
enterprise, the revival of learning, and the 
discovery of the New World.” And in the 
modern poetry of Coleridge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, 
there is detected the same remonstrance 
of the human spirit against external pres- 
sure, against the despotism of nature, and 
even the yoke of mere science or knowl- 
edge. This isa much more valuable con- 
tribution to a true theory than Keble’s, 
who, in his Oxford Lectures, considered it 
as “a vent for overcharged feeling or a 
full imagination, when the mind is over- 
powered and requires relief;” or that of 
Sir Francis Doyle, who traces it to “dis- 
satisfaction with what is present and close 
at hand;” which is, he says, “one of 
nature’s silent promises to the heart, one 
stimulus to the advancement of the race, 
one source of the abiding greatness of 
man.” Shelley himself, one of our great- 
est poets, in a remarkably beautiful essay 
“in defence of poetry,” is as signally defi- 
cient in clearness of definition. “To bea 
poet,” he says, “is to apprehend the true 
and the beautiful, in a word the good, 
which exists in the relation between exist- 
ence and perception, and between percep- 
tion and expression.” Again, he says, 
“poetry expresses those arrangements of 
language which are created by that impe- 
rial faculty, whose throne is curtained 
within the invisible nature of man.” This 


is nearly as unsatisfactory as the deliver-. 


ance of a recent ambitious writer, that 
poetry is “the record of pleasure, intend- 
ed to produce pleasure.” Wordsworth’s 


essays on this subject (like all that he ever 
wrote) are worthy of thoughtful ponder- 
ing; though his theory, erring through a 
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restriction of the sphere of imagination, 
stands in marked contrast to his own prac- 
tice of the art. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply definitions ; but those we have given 
sufficiently illustrate the drift of specula- 
tion and of criticism on the subject. 

In now seeking a solution of the prob- 
lem from a fresh point of view, we find 
two laws governing all our intellectual 
processes, the adequate recognitién of 
which may perhaps afford a key to the true 
nature of poetry. They are these. First, 
all our knowledge is, in one sense, a knowl- 
edge of differences and contrasts. We 
neither know nor can know anything ex- 
cept in its contrast with something unlike 
it. We are conscious of self only in con- 
trast with what is not self; matter in its 
contrast with mind; good as opposed to 
evil; beauty in its opposition to ugliness; 
the infinite intelligence in its antithesis 
with the finite. The fact of opposition, of 
difference, or contrariety, thus conditions 
all our knowledge. Secondly, in the free 
and unimpeded energy of the faculties, ap- 
prehending the objects to which they stand 
related, there is ever an attendant joy. 
As Aristotle pointed out, and Sir William 
Hamilton illustrated in detail, pleasure is 
the concomitant or reflex of the free ac- 
tion of the human faculties. 

Taking, then, these two simple and ulti- 
mate laws with us, let us realize our posi- 
tion in the surrounding universe. With 
both the outward and inward eye we gaze 
around us. Our faculties apprehend a 
multitude of objects which arrest and de- 
tain them, which engross and stimulate 
their action. There are lights, colours, 
forms, motions, sounds; and the objects 
of nature are beheld by us clothed with 
the raiment of the beautiful. In the ap- 
prehension of this, if the energy of our fac- 
ulties is free and unimpeded, there is pleas- 
ure. But associated with the beautiful, 
we discern the presence of a counter ele- 
ment, that, viz., of the ugly or deformed. 
The imaginative faculties are arrested in 
their freedom by the presence of this alien 
element; and in proportion to the pleas- 


‘ure which arose from their unimpeded ac- 


tion is the pain which springs from their 
arrest. The human spirit tends evermore 
towards the beautiful, has a natural affinity 
with it, and its perception awakens a joy- 
ous activity of the powers. But the de- 
formed or the inharmonious also surrounds 
it, repressing itsaction. Our yearning for 
the beautiful is sometimes keen in propor- 
tion to gur experience of the ugly or the 
deformed; and our enjoyment of the 
former is never unalloyed. We always 
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feel that the beauty we behold in nature, 
or in humanity, might be more perfect 
than it is; and we constantly detect these 
notes of discord in the midst of harmony, 
which betray the presence of its opposite. 


‘* That type of perfect in the mind, 
In nature we can nowhere find.”’ 


Now the uneasiness which this breeds orig- 
inates a desire and an effort to escape from 
the presence of the inharmonious, and to 
get into the presence and under the influ- 
ence of the beautiful. We desire to sub- 
due the deformed by the lovely. Instinct- 
ively, without ever thinking of this as the 
rationale of our act, we strive to rid our- 
selves of the uneasiness produced by that 
element with which the human spirit is in 
natural and abiding conflict, and which ar- 
rests its freedom. And it is precisely in 
this effort to reach the beautiful, through 
conscious or unconscious hindrances, that 
poetry has its birth. We perceive, in the 
mingled phenomena of the universe, beauty 
marred by deformity. Instinctively, we 
rise towards the beautiful, urged on by the 
stimulus — whether gentle or severe — of 
its opposite, with its uncongeniality, and 
hindrance to the free action of our esthetic 
nature: and the very effort thus to rise is 
the spring of the poetic impulse. 

Suppose we inhabited a world “ of beauty 
all compact,” from which every discordant 
element was absent, we might rest in the 
passive contemplation of its loveliness, but 
we should be without poetry. There is 
some truth in the extreme position of Vi- 
net, that poetry is due to man’s fall from 
perfection. Being the record of our yearn- 
ing for perfection, it could not exist in a 

erfect world. If every object in nature, 
if every fact and element in life presented 
us with harmony, the poet’s vocation would 
cease. The human faculties would no 
longer be creative. They could not reach 
after the ideal; for the ideal and the real 
would be identical. Imagination’s highest 
effort would be a transcript of what is, not 
the creation of what might be, and of a 
nobler than that which is. The poet would 
be merely the historian of past types of 
beauty, and the recorder of its present 
forms; and all that varied interest, pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, and nameless spell 
which now allures him in his quest for the 
ideal, would vanish in the prosaic chronicle 
of facts. But, with deformity subtly inter- 
mingled with beauty in the universe that 
now is, —surrounded as we are with dis- 
cords, material and moral, in the midst of 
harmony,—the imagination feels a con- 
stant spur to effect, in the interests of the 
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beautiful, a reconciliation of the things 
opposed. Thus, poetry may be roughly 
said to pursue beauty as marred by deformity ; 
and the intensity of the pursuit marks the 
intensity of the poetic character. The 
highest poet is he who aims most earnestly 
at the perfection of the beautiful in the 
poetic reconciliation of the discords of the 
universe. Towards this all-embracing 
universal beauty he strains his energies. 
In his products, the creations of his fac- 
ulty in this high quest, there must always 
be the blending of the real with the ideal, 
or rather, the leavening of the former with 
the latter. He deals with the real as he 
finds it — beauty blent with ugliness, dis- 
cord in the midst of harmony, sorrow in 
the heart of joy, good commingled with 
evil; and he strives to idealize it, to trans- 
figure the reality, and to harmonize the 
discord, by means of his poetic idealization. 
Standing on the level and prosaic earth of 
the actual, he breathes the higher air of 
the ideal. Etherialized by it, and borne 
on subtile wing into the region of a higher 
harmony, he discerns the remote reconcili- 
ation which men who only breathe the 
air of the actual never know and cannot 
comprehend. Thence inspired, he descends 
again to the sphere of the actual, and 
proclaims the “ open secret ” to his fellows. 

But in this disclosure to his fellows he 
makes use of an instrument which dis- 
tinguishes the poet, as an interpreter, from 
others in the artist fraternity. That me- 
dium is language shaped into metrical or 
musical form; it is the branch or stem 
which springs from the root of poetry in 
the poet’s soul. 

There might be the most delicate appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in the mind of the 
seer, without any embodiment of the re- 
sults of that appreciation in art, ic., with- 
out‘the creation of poems. Sympathy with 
every phase of esthetic loveliness might 
exist, without its taking shape and clothing 
itself in a communicable form; ie, it 
might remain personal to the seer himself, 
and not being registered for others, would 
never become an inheritance of the race. 
But in its silent birthplace this seed of po- 
etry runs the risk of decay. It must rise 
from its seed-bed if it is to be abiding and 
not fugitive; and the imaginative genius 
usually proclaims its presence by the facil- 
ity with which its possessor (who is other- 
wise the mute contemplator of the beauti- 
ful) reveals his insight to others through 
his mastery of language. Written lan- 
guage is to the poet what the notes of the 
gamut are to the musician, and his pig- 
ments are to the painter, his marble to the 
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sculptor, and stone, wood, &c., to the archi- 
tect. All these are the media of thought 
and feeling; but language immeasurably 
transcends them allin its power of render- 
ing the minutest shades of spiritual mean- 
ing. It is the garment in which mind is 
most fitly clothed, and through which it is 
made most intelligible. This instrument 
which the poet wields is, in one sense, the 
most curious of all existences. Being the 
vocal expression of thought uttered by 
corporeal organs, or its written expression 
appealing to the sense of sight, it is half 
material; being the symbol of ideas, and 
the index of feeling, it is half spiritual. 
It is the vehicle of emotion, and the record 
of intelligence. And with it the poet re- 
cords in permanent forms the visions of 
his inner eye, and makes them glow with 
the life of the imagination. Much of the 
charm of his words is due to the power of 
metrical language in shrouding the bare 
corfceptions of the intellect in a luminous 
veil, so as to transfigure and glorify them. 
It at once defines the vaguer aspirations 
which tend towards the infinite, and bring- 
ing them home to the earth, condensing 
them into clear expression, it supplies a 
voice to that dumb wonder which the glory 
of the universe calls forth. Thus a single 
line of poetry often contains more concen- 
trated thought than a dozen pages of 
prose; while the thought is etherealized, 
and ascends till it loses itself in the infinite 
and the divine. 

We may see still further into the origin 
of poetry if we compare that instinct 
which gives rise to it with the impulse 
which leads to the study of the laws of 
nature, and originates the sciences. One 
whose spirit lies open to the teachings of 
the outer world, surrounded by manifold 
and mysterious phenomena, finds arising 
within him a twofold impulse. The first 
of these leads him to investigate the pro- 
cesses of nature, to explore all hidden re- 
cesses, that he may know more and more 
accurately what is. The other leads him to 
recombine what he has seen in fresh imag- 
inative forms, to reproduce what he has 
already beheld, or to create new artificial 
products similar to these. In the former 
case he finds himself under the dominion 
of law. His investigations are not only 
within its domain, they are directed to the 
discovery of yet wider and wider laws. 
He is in the presence of nature, and into 
her farthest recess he fain would penetrate, 
if possible, to wrest her secret from the 
shrine. But as he continues his research 
he comes upon innumerable arcana, the 
mysteries of which stirhis wonder. These 
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secrets baffle him, and arrest his powers. 
But as he again looks forth upon the uni- 
verse, he sees the raiment of the beautiful 
around those very phenomena into the 
heart of which he could not pierce. The 
glory of nature at once overawes his spirit, 
and quickens his silent wonder into admi- 
ration, till gradually it breaks into a song. 
He perceives that this universe, which he 
cannot fathom, is in constant motion, in al- 
ternate ebb and flow. The rhythm of na- 
ture’s inscrutable force moves his spirit to 
rhythmic utterance. The perception of 
mystery baffling his faculties of knowledge 
brings with it a certain pain or uneasiness; 
while the discerhment of the beautiful cov- 
ering or surrounding this very mystery 
awakens pleasure. There is a smile which 
the poet sees in the heart of the universe, 
into which the mere thinker cannot pene- 
trate. And whenever this is discerned, the 
calm contemplation of science, with its dry 
light, is exchanged for a movement more 
or less impassioned, ending in an outburst 
of rapture and vocalsong. While the poet 
“muses, the fire burns; then speaks he 
with his tongue.” It is when the tide of 
emotion is at the flood, the waters of the 
great outer universe urging it from behind, 
that he is roused to freest and fullest ut- 
terance. None of the allied arts awaken 
the same glowing ardour of imaginative 
passion. Poetry, in short, is what Bettina 
named the music of Beethoven, “ intellect- 
ual wine.” 

But nature, thus potent and genial in its 
influence, does not create the poetic fire. 
It only evokes it from the depths of the 
human spirit to which it has made appeal. 
Nor, on the other hand, does the poet pro- 
ject his own subjectivity upon nature, cov- 
ering it with an ideal robe of glory that 
has been altogether wrought within him- 
self. He is, before all things else, a seer. 
There is a “pre-established harmony ” be- 
tween the power within, “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” and the recognized and 
interpreted beauty without. These two 
act and re-act upon each other. If nature 
simply set her seal upon the poet, and cre- 
ated within him all that he is thereafter 
able to body forth, his finest productions 
would be simply photographic. But her 
function is to elicit and develope those im- 
aginative powers which are able in their 
full maturity to transcend herself. There 


is an exquisite harmony between man and 
nature, between the most delicate emotions 
of the one, and the forms, colours, and 
changes of the other; so that its symbols 
are the fittest language in which human 
feeling can be expressed. Poetry thus 
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mediates between man and nature. Itisa 
bridge connecting the material and the 
spiritual spheres; the physical universe 
being a storehouse of analogies which mir- 
ror forth to us the secrets of humanity, 
and that humanity giving back a reflection 
of nature’s silent processes. It is an obvi- 
ous but little-noticed fact that the most 
luminous descriptions of the inner world 
of emotion are invariably in terms fetched 
from the outer realm of nature, and also 
that we borrow from the human in endeay- 
ouring to interpret nature. All languages 
contain the evidence of this principle, em- 
bedded as fossil remains in their structure, 
proving it to be universal. 

Whether, therefore, we think of lyrical 
poetry as the expression of a single jet of 
feeling, or the embodiment of one passion ; 
of epic poetry as the concentrated story of 
an age or generation, picturesque and full 
of moving incidents and changes; of the 
drama, as the tragic struggle of individuals 
against untoward destiny; of comedy, as a 
portrayal of the ludicrous elements which 
enter into all existence; of the elegy, as the 
memorial song of regret and lamentation 
over the unfinished; or of narrative and 
descriplive poetry, as an attempt to inter- 
pret some human incident, or give the 
meaning of some mood of nature — the es- 
sence of all is fundamentally the same. It 
is. essentially a re-presentation of what 
has been, a new embodiment hinting of 
some deeper secret hidden underneath; 
and evermore it pursues the perfect ideal, 
through the maze, the imperfection, or the 
discord of the actual world. It is the 
shallowest theory of art, which confines it 
to a transcript or imitation of what is, — 
the mere copy or mimicry of the actual. 
Always based upon the real, it is the ideal- 
ization or exaltation of it. It is (as the 
Greek term hints) acreation ; a fashioning 
which is a re-fashioning from elements al- 
ready present in the universe. But the 
range of the poet’s art, as reproducer and 
interpreter, is almost boundless. He can 
create imaginative pictures which have no 
real existence and never could have any; 
not because they fall beneath the actual, 
but because they transcend it. 

In the exercise of this power of imagi- 
nation, he may even realize his relation to 
the Supreme Spirit of the universe, for the 
creative power of the Infinite has its shad- 
owy adumbration in the creature. He can 
create nothing new, but he makes use of 
all existing material, as he fashions, un- 
makes, re-fashions, idealizes. In the purely 
scientific region, the investigator employs 
analysis as well as synthesis: and the 
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former is a necessary pre-requisite to the 
latter. But the poet is always synthetic. 
He is at once discoverer, architect, and 
builder. He finds throughout the vast 
area of nature magnificent storehouses of 
imagery expressing thought and feeling, 
through which his spirit wanders brooding, 
till it becomes vocal, — having found their 
fit embodiment in language. Butin order 
to this, there must be high imaginative in- 
sight. It is, this, more than anything else, 
—the possession of intellectual second- 
sight, — which constitutes a man a poet. 
He has a clearer, finer, and more delicate 
vision than other men; while his soul is 
moved to rhythmic strains by the gentle 
stimuli of which we have spoken. His 
mental glance is such that, having seen, he 
must tell the vision abroad. 

He must also possess what we may cal! 
selective power, in the choice of his mate- 
rials. Almost everything in nature might 
become the subject of a poem; but a se- 
vere fastidiousness is essential to poetic 
unity. Arigid spirit of exclusiveness, with 
the instinct to reject materials which crowd 
in from the fertile regions of nature and 
humanity, is the test of the true artist. 
“Tn what he leaves unsaid,” wrote Schiller, 
“JT discover the master of style.”” All na- 
ture is fair, but there are moods of nature 
brighter and fairer than her common ones. 
There are moods in which she is obstinate 
and almost dumb, and will not yield up her 
secret to the investigator. And the poet 
must not only select an object which he 
can shape into an ideal whole, but in en- 
deavouring to grasp the symbolism of na- 
ture, he must seize the moment when she 
seems to be giving forth the very burden 
of her secret. It is in this that we see the 
esthetic tact, or finer spiritual touch of 
such a soul as Wordsworth’s. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
value of poetic culture in elevating the in- 
dividual as well as educating humanity, 
especially in an age in which the purely 
scientific impulse is making such gigantic 
strides, and in which, according to the 
teaching of some of its most accomplished 
leaders, it is threatening to narrow the do- 
main of poetry until it reigns itself su-. 
preme. It is well that amongst those sci- 
entific guides we have some who (like Sam- 
uel Brown in the last generation) recog- 
nize the “scientific uses of the imagina- 
tion.” For it may easily be shown that 
imagination, instead of misleading the stu- 
dent of nature, is the great pioneer in the 
discovery of her laws; and that, when in- 
ductive research and generalization have 
reached their last results, imagination has 
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still its office, soaring above the processes 
of law into that region of sublimest mys- 
tery in which its winged power is ulti- 
mately lost. Poetry is also, in its highest 
types, the best counteractive to material- 
ism. It brings man into contact with na- 
ture’s freshest life and unwearied pro- 
cesses, and it reveals the exhaustless latent 
treasures of the human spirit. It is thus 
(as it has well been called) “the safety- 
valve of the heart.” It lifts its votaries, 
and even its sympathizers, to a higher at- 
mosphere than they are wont to breathe. 
It calls us out of ourselves, frees us from 
morbid egotism, by bringing the vast pow- 
ers of the universe and of humanity before 
our gaze. Its noblest function is to guide 
the worshipper beyond the confines of the 
seen and temporal. It may even help the 
perplexed student of nature, who sees noth- 
ing in the universe but a network of ada- 
mantine law, cold, silent, and obscure, to 
regard it also as a Temple in which he may 
worship. The poet leads us into the heart 
of that sphere which some physicists pro- 
claim to be a region of impenetrable dark- 
ness; but to him it is the real wonderland 
—aregion girt, it is true, at its circum- 
ference with a fringe of solemn mystery, 
but at its centre, radiant with the light of 
intelligence. The frontiers may be dim, 
but the-shrine is luminous. It is much if 
the poet help to teach us that the world in 
which we live is not only a home for pres- 
ent residence, and a school for transient 
discipline, but also a temple for perpetual 
praise. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
HEREDITARY ABDICATION, 


Kine Amapevs of Spain has but fol- 
lowed what seems to be the inevitable 
traditionary fate of his family. In the an- 
nals of the House of Savoy a natural de- 
mise of the crown —that is, by death — 
seems to be almost the exception. Ama- 
deus VIII. first duke of the name, Vol- 
taire’s “ Bizarre Amédeé,” appears to have 
set the example. He threw up his duchy 
merely because he grew tired of it, for his 
career had been a successful one; estab- 
lished himself in a comfortable retreat on 
the Lake of Geneva, with a court of jolly 
companions, came out again to be made 
Pope under the title of Felix V. (whether 
he was the particular Pontiff who became 
celebrated in German song as “ leading a 
life divine” and “drinking the . best of 
Rhenish wine,” we cannot tell) ; resigned 
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the Papacy in a couple of years, and died 
—— in his bed as a private gentleman. 

manuel Philibert, greatest of the dukes, 
a soldier and a statesman of celebrity, 
abdicated in 1575 in favour of his son. 
Victor Emanuel, first King of Sardinia, 
abdicated in like manner in favour of his 
son, in 1730. But he did not digest his 
resignation so quietly as his predecessors 
had done. He wanted to come back, in- 
cited thereto by an ambitious woman of 
inferior rank whom he had married and 
created Countess de Spino. Profiting by 
the opportunity of his son’s casual ab- 
sence from Turin he started from Cham- 
bery, over the Mont Cenis, for his capital, 
in order to ascend the throne again. The 
young king, warned by an intriguing 
confessor, set out for the same point at 
once, on horseback, across the pass of Saint 
Bernard. The rivals, son and father, 
fairly raced forit. The son won by a neck. 
He got into Turin, and his father and 
mother-in-law could hear the discharge of 
artillery which greeted his arrival, just as 
they reached the Castle of Rivoli. Then 
they knew that the game was up. A 
“ Roi-revenant”” is by no means a popular 
character with courtiers or subjects. Vic- 
tor Emanuel had to abdicate once more, 
and this time in earnest ; his lady was shut 
up in a convent. 

In 1802, Charles Emanuel the Second 
went through the form of abdication ; it is 
not easy to see why, except to maintain 
the family usage, since the French repub- 
lic had seized just then on all his Conti- 
ental possessions. He went into a Jes- 
uit establishment and died there. Victor 
Emanuel the Second abdicated in 1821, 
from sheer fright at a constitution which 
seemed to be impending. Of Charles Al- 
bert, known in his youth as Prince de 
Carignan, in his later days as the “ Sword 
of Italy,” the memory is yet fresh among 
us. Never did any leader more deliber- 
ately, or more courageously, sacrifice him- 
self for a cause which he knew to be des- 
perate, but to which his own defeat might 
yet communicate a more persistent vital- 
ity. He fought the battle of Novara 
against advice, without generals; and with- 
out hope. He looked for a bullet with all the 
quiet valour of his chivalrous race, but the 
bulietcame not. He, too, abdicated and 
died. “ He was hardly fifty-two, and of a 
strong constitution : but he had lived for his 
work, and his work having failed, he had 
no reason for living longer. Life and 
hope withdrew from him together.” The 
young Amadeus has now added one more 
name to the long list of his progenitors 
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who have renounced thrones. His grand- 
father himself —to compare small things 
with great, for the contingencies were of 
a very different order—could not have 
contended more honestly or more bravely 
against the embarrassments of an unten- 
able position. 





From The Spectator. 
THE SPANISH REPUBLIC, 


Tue Republic in Spain, besides suffering 
from a multitude of smaller obstacles, 
has to overcome two most serious and im- 
mediate dangers. One is the possible dis- 
obedience of the Army, and the other is 
the deep fissure between the Federalists 
and Unitarians in the ranks of the party 
itself. The temper of the Army, though 
uncertain, is believed to be hostile, some 
of its leaders being convinced that the re- 
gal form of government is essential to 
Spain, others being bound to the Pretend- 
ers by ancient pledges, and others being 
unwilling to surrender the supremacy their 
caste has so long enjoyed. The Army has 
governed Spain for a generation, and so 
complete is its conviction that it can still 
govern it, that it may make the attempt at 
any moment and with any degree of au- 
dacity, — a chance which drives the Minis- 
try to consider very revolutionary steps. 
They must either conciliate the Army, or 
destroy the Army, or supersede the Army, 
and either alternative is beset with almost 
insuperable difficulties. Conciliation as 
understood in Spain — that is, the raining- 
down of promotions —is contrary to the 
Republican theory of government, a mere 
extension of the old vicious circle. De- 
struction —that is, the abolition of con- 
scription and grant of unlimited furlough 
to all soldiers now in the ranks — would 
leave all power in the hands of the popu- 
lace, would surrender Cuba to the Volun- 
teers, and would make of every officer a 
deadly foe. Supersession is the only course, 
and supersession implies the arming of 
the populace in the great cities, who are 
very turbulent, very much distressed, and 
full of exasperation at the “ oppressions ”’ 
of the great employers of labour. Arm- 
ing them is most dangerous work —as was 
shown in 1869 — yet it appears to be un- 
avoidable, and has, according to some of 
tne latest accounts, already begun. If it 
can be avoided —if, that is, the Army 
makes up its mind to accept the Republic, 
all will thus far be well; but if it cannot, 
civil war may rage in every town of Spain, 
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and more especially in the towns not con- 

trollable by the fleet. Thatcivil war would 

oo sag the Republic both in France and 
ain. 

"Tose this danger, however, is not so 
great as the one arising from the split 
within the Republican ranks. The great 
majority of that party — twenty to one, it 
is said —are Federalists, that is, men who 
wish to import either the American or 
the Swiss Constitution almost as it stands, 
leave the provinces to govern themselves 
even in matters of criminal legislation, and 
grant large municipal privileges to the 
cities and communes of the interior. The 
desire for local liberty is very strong even 
among the peasantry, it is stronger still 
among the artisans, and it is strongest of 
all among the clergy, who would in the 
rural districts rapidly regain their ascend- 
anoy, and perhaps their revenues. Some 
Carlists make as great a point of localism 
as the Federalists, while the cities have 
repeatedly declared it to be their sine quad 
non. All the strong Republicans, in fact, 
who sent up sixty members where their op- 
ponents sent three, and all who would tol- 
erate the Republic if successful, sway 
heavily towards this side. To Englishmen, 
looking at the scene from the outside and 
penetrated with experiences of America 
and Switzerland, there seems no, sound 
reason why such a system should not be 
attempted. The provinces have always 
had histories of their own, they are extra- 
ordinarily separate in geographical, politi- 
cal, and social circumstances, and they 
are alive, so alive that the moment order is 
suspended local Committees or Juntas at 
once assume all power, and are obeyed as 
if they were legalized officials. These are 
the very conditions of Federalism, and 
these reasons would, we believe, prevail to 
establish that system, but for some less 
noticed counterbalancing arguments. The 
statesmen of Spain, including, we believe, 
many resolute Republicans, her proprie- 
tors, and her Generals dread Federalism 
as dangerous to the very existence of the 
country. They say that the provincial 
life of Spain is too strong for Federalism, 
that the provinces once divided would be- 
come separate organisms, hostile rather 
than friendly to each other, that central 
power would cease to exist, and that every 
city would be a separate Republic. For 
instance, they doubt whether Navarre and 
Biscay would not call in Carlos, whether 
Catalonia would not become a dependency 
of France, whether Andalusia would not 
become an agrarian Commune based on 
an equal division of land, whether religious 
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war would not break out in the Castilles, 
and whether the South would not set up 
for itself as a Mediterranean Republic. 
Cuba would be lost at once, for Cuba must 
be a State. The cities would be in insur- 
rection, for municipal power would be in 
the hands of Socialists. The Debt would 
be dishonoured, for there would be no gen- 
eral revenue. The Fleet would disappear, 
for there would be no one to pay it; and 
the Army would be abolished, for all the 
Federalists are hostile to a conscription, 
which under a system of State Rights 
could hardly be carried out. Spain, in 
fact, as modern history has known it, would 
cease to be, and would be replaced by a 
knot of Republics, possibly as happy as 
the Cantons, but possibly also as quarrel- 
some as the Republics into which the 
Spanish Viceroyalties have been subdi- 
vided. That these apprehensions are ex- 
aggerated may be allowed at once, but 
they are not unnatural; they weigh heav- 
ily with Spanish statesmen; they have in- 
duced the Republican Ministry to declare 
for unity; and they persuade men like 
Olozaga, the Minister in Paris, who gen- 
erally reconciles himself to any govern- 
ment, to declare publicly and formally, and 
as it were with an oath, that there is one 
limit in politics which their consciences 
will not*allow them to pass. They will 
resist the loss of the unity secured by 
seven centuries of battle. Olozaga’s is 
the only Minister’s letter yet published, 
but it is evident that his tone must be that 
of the diplomatic service at large, for it is 
incredible that all Europe should have 
protested against a Federalism which can 
hurt nobody North of the Pyrenees. The 
Courts may dread a victory of the Inter- 
national, say in Catalonia; but Spain has 
little influence on opinion, and their ideas 
have, we imagine, been reported to Madrid 
by very willing pens. With the foreign 
Powers, the statesmen, and the Generals 
so adverse, it would be difficult for a new 
Ministry with no particular title to declare 
itself Federalist ; and there is, as we be- 
lieve, another reason, of which no one 
talks, and that is the agrarian question. 
Spain is in the unhappy position of being 
the one Continental State in which the 
agrarian question is as urgent as it once 
was in France, Naples, and Prussia, and 
has never reached a settlement. The diffi- 


culty varies in different provinces, from 
Andalusia, where everybody is a tenant-at- 
will, to Biscay, where the cultivators own 
the soil; but everywhere there is need for a 
land law which will define rights, secure te- 
nures, and affect the whole future of Spain. 
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Proprietors fear that if this law is local it 
will be merely confiscatory, and are ready 
to sacrifice anything to avoid a danger 
which they feel as the great absentee land- 
lords would have felt a native Parliament 
in Ireland. This throws them on the side 
of unity, as it throws also all those mod- 
rate men, some of whom exist in Spain, 
who wish that if the Federal experiment 
is inevitable, some of its social dangers 
should be removed first. We confess 
that, not believing in theft as a regenerat- 
ing agent, we think their argument strong, 
and Figueras in the right in pronouncing, 
on the whole and with reserves, for the 
unity of the legislative power. 
Nevertheless this unity, if once defini- 
tively adopted, is a cause of weakness to the 
Republican party in Spain. It will take 
the heart out of their rank and file. Span- 
ish Republicans as a body are not men of 
hot ideas, intent on getting rid of an il- 
logical, or unreasonable, or degrading sys- 
tem of government; but are men inspired 
with a hope, not quite so unreasonable, 
perhaps, as it looks, that local freedom 
would materially. benefit their condition, 
would relieve them of military service, 
would prevent the military punishment of 
every trivial riot —a great oppression in 
Spain, and indeed throughout the Conti- 
nent outside Switzerland—and would 
place them on a vantage-ground in the 
great contest between capital and labour. 
That contest, bitter even in England, 
where it is ameliorated by the general in- 
stinct of moderation, by the Unions, and- 
by the national horror of blood, rages si- 
lently all over the Continent, and is no- 
where so envenomed as it is in Spain, 
where in 1869 employers were in many 
places in danger of violent and painful 
death. Barcelona was only saved by 
force, and there were rural districts where 
the right of property was restored only by 
the bayonet, employed, we fear, as it al- 
ways is in such cases, with violence be- 
yond the occasion. It is almost indis- 
pensable that the struggle should be mod- 
erated by the central power, but when it 
is moderated reaction sets in, and Repub- 
licans declare, often truly, that the end 
for which they fought, equality between 
employers and employed, is practically 
abolished, that their Welsh colliers on 
strike work under compulsion of the bay- 
onet. They hope to avoid that compul- 
sion, and we fear, when they see they are 
not to be left absolutely alone face to face 
with capital, they will not be zealous for 
any form of government. If Figueras can 
get over this difficulty, he will do more to 
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make the Republic possible in Spain than | as it has, men without violence, unless it 
by any number of decrees against the pen-| be on ecclesiastical questions, and incor- 


alty of death, laws which mean nothing 
except that execution by shooting is sub- 
stituted for execution by breaking the 
neck with a screw. 

We have put the unfavourable side of 
the situation, as we understand it, fairly 
before our readers, and have only to re- 
mind them that the Republic has in its fa- 
vour some very important points. That 
it,should be there, installed, in possession 
of office, entitled to the obedience of the 
Army, is almost a miracle, and compels 
observers to think that in Spain, as in 
France, the stars in their courses are for 
the first time fighting for ‘the Republic. 
That it should have risen to the top un- 
stained by bloodshed, without insurrection, 
without enemies to punish, without an es- 
cort of armed men thirsting for revenge, is 
apiece of good fortune almost without a 

recedent in the history of Liberalism. 
hat it should have at hand such leaders 





ruptible men, and men not afraid of gov- 
ernment by debate, is a point in its fa- 
vour wholly unexpected, even by those 
few’who do not believe that a Spanish 
politician is necessarily base. And final- 
ly, that it should have been accepted over 
all Spain, that the great official class should 
have become accustomed even for a mo- 
ment to regard it as supreme, this is of 
itself a victory not to be overrated. Every 
day of its existence must strengthen it. 
Every day brings to its side that influence 
of habit which, with all races of men, is 
found to be the strongest of all; and the 
weight of that motive-power of conserva- 
tism, the preference of the known to the 
unknown in government. If the Republic 
can last a year it may last for ever, and an 
interregnum much more irregular and an- 
archical than a Republic lasted in Spain 
for two. 





THERE seems to be considerable danger that 
the Japanese Government will make the mis- 
take of loving the spirit of reform ‘‘ not wisely, 
but too well.’? The mail just arrived brings, as 
usual, a long list of new laws and regulations, 
some of which, it is feared, will interfere so 
directly with the national and rational habits of 
the people that considerable uneasiness has been 
excited in the minds of both foreigners and 
natives by their enactment. Pre-eminently 
among these is to be noted the order for the 
abolition of the soft mats with which all native 
houses ‘are floored. ‘To appreciate the disturb- 
ing nature of this command, it must be remem- 
bered that these mats serve the purposes of 
chairs, tables, and beds, and that if they be 
removed the people will have to choose between 
sitting, eating, and sleeping on the bare floor, 
and buying wooden furniture. In addition to 
which it will oblige housebuilders to introduce a 
now system of measurement in lieu of the old- 
established custom of estimating the size of a 
room by the number of mats it would contain. 
The wcmen, also, are as little likely to listen 
complacently to the command which bids them 





dispense with the services of professional hair- 
dressers. Further, the immediate gdvantage 
which would doubtless otherwise accrue by the 
exchange of the English for the native calendar 
will certainly be marred by the hasty way in 
which the innovation is to be enforced. The 
new year is the time at which it is customary 
for native merchants to pay off all outstanding 
claims, and it is possible that some who might 
have been able to meet the demands of their 
creditors on the 9th of February (the Japanese 
New Year’s Day), would be in difficulties when 
called upon to do the same on the Ist of Janu- 
ary. The law prohibiting kite-flying in the 
streets of Yeddo and other large cities will, no 
doubt, be an unmixed good to all but the kite- 
makers, for whom, however, abundance of em- 
ployment might be found in editing some of the 
numerous newsp3pers which are daily springing 
up like mushrooms all over the country, or in 
making hats to cover the naked crowns of the 
male portion of the population who have been 
robbed of their top-knots by Imperial order. 
Pall Mall, 








